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THE CHRISTIAN CENTURY 


“Lord, That I May Receive My Sight” 


Tis not the thing we see that makes life fair, 

Oft we're blind 
To radiant rainbows, when we long to find 

The gold at the far end. How crushing care 

The deadly snare 
Of trival commonplace—the thought unkind, 
Centered in self—these must we put behind 

If we would reach the vision we would share. 


But that with which we see it. 


Makes darkness all around! 


And so, to see the loveliness of earth, 


And sea, and sky—to have the secret sign 
That shows the good in man—to find no dearth 


Of holy béauty in all things divine— 


Our prayer must ever be each day and night, 
“Good Master, that I may receive my sight.” 


With heart 
Who fights 





The Conqueror 


I like the man who faces what he must 


triumphant and a step of cheer; 
the daily battle without fear; 


Sees his hopes fail, yet keeps unfaltering trust 
That God is God; that somehow, true and just, 
His plans work out for mortals; not a tear 

Is shed when fortune, which the world holds dear, 
Falls from his grasp; better ,with love, a crust 


Than living in dishonor; envies not, 


But with a 


Ipa Wriruers Harrison. 


Nor loses faith in man; but does his best, 
Nor even murmurs at his humbler lot; 


smile and words of hope, gives zest 


To every toiler; he alone is great 
Who by a life heroic conquers fate. 


Saran KNowies Borton. 
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The Works of Herbert L. Willett, Ph. D. 


HIS LATEST BOOK—Cloth, $1.00 net. 


Postage ro cents. 


The Call of the Christ 


The Chicago Daily News says: “Cariat 
calls men to himself, and through vision, 
love and possession one grows on to like- 
,Jesus is the living expression of 
God's life in terms of humanity, and he 
is the supreme manifestation of the nor- 
mal humanity. His life is the one char- 
acter most easy to reprodu e. Christ's 
call is to intellect, heart and will, to rouse 
the best manhood of this age, and for it 
all the world, says the author, is waiting. 
This is an illuminating, hope bringing, 
strengthening work.” 


Basic Truths of Christian Faith 


Paper, 127 pages, 35 cents. 

A powerful and masterful presentation 
of the great truths for the attainment ot 
the life of the spirit. Written in a charm- 
ing and scholarly style. 

“For me the finest chapter in the book is that 
on the Resurrection This gets back into the 
lives of the Apostles on that Resurrection morn 


ness. 





one 


It @ a historical study indeed One bears the 
treitd of conquering hosts and the beating of the 
wings ‘OF twelve legions of angels.”——-P. C. Mac 
farlane. 

“The spirit of controversy is quite absent and 
yet it is sufficiently argumentative to indicate the 
positive convictions of the author Cc. C. Row 


lison 


Our Plea for Union and the 


Present Crisis 
Cloth, 140 pages, gold stamped, postpaid 
50e. Written in the belief that the Dis- 
ciples of Christ are passing through an 
important, and in many respects, transi- 
tional period. The author says: 
“It is 


forces 
by us; 


with the hope that * * * 
and opportunities may be 
that doors now open may be entered; 
hopes only partially real now may 
that these chapters are given their 


present 
wisely estimated 
that 
come to fruition 
present " 


form 


Studies in the First Book of Samuel 


Cloth, $1.00 net. 


The Baptist Commonwealth says: 
“Only a few men could have written this 
masterly exposition of the character of 
Jesus. It is a work of striking power 
and reality—a vital, living, convincing 
portrayal. Scholarly, yet simple, philo- 
sophical yet understandable, original in 
phraseology yet lucid, a positive yet per- 
suasive presentation of the claims of 
Christ. It will strengthen the faith of 
those in doubt, cheer the sorrowing, give 
courage to the fearful, bring hope to the 
despairing—in a word, impart to every 
reader a satisfactory and realistic vision 
of the Master.” 








Postage 10 cents. 
One of the volumes in the Constructive Series of handbooks 


It is prepared for the use of classes in secondary schools and 


in the secondary division of the Sunday-schools. 
the entire material of First Samuel with explanatory notes, 
It is used in a large number of 
Sunday-schools, in grades of the ages of eleven to fourteen 


questions, and illustrations. 


It presents 


Mr. Abbey’s panels. 


Board 35 cents net. 


The Watchman says: “People who have 
listened to Prof. Willett as a public 
speaker have been impressed by the clear- 
ness, simplicity and logic with which he 
expresses his ideas. The same character- 
istics appear in the volume under notice. 
It is a scholarly, philosophical and under- 
standable presentation of a great theme.” 


The Teachings of the Books 


Cloth, $1.25, net. Postage 10 cents. 

An introduction to the literature of the 
New Testament. The book is a work of 
collaboration with James M. Campbell, 
D. D., the prominent Congregational] min- 
ister, who supplies the interpretative ma- 
terial in connection with each of the books 
of the New Testament. A _ handbook 
widely used by individual students and 
classes, 


The Life and Teaching of Jesus 


Cloth, 35 cents. 


A small handbook prepared for classes 
desiring to study the outline of the life of 
Christ, and a brief statement of the most 
important teachings of the Master. It is 
based upon the entire material of the four 
Gospels arranged in chronological order. 


The Prophets of Israel 


Cloth, 35 cents. 


A handbook on this, the most important 
theme of the Old Testament. It gives a 
survey of the history of prophecy in Israel 
from the beginning of the national life to 
the close of the Maccabaean age. It has 
been widely used in institutions of educa- 
tion and in Bible classes, and has passed 
through several editions. 





The Ruling Quality 


Postage 4 cents. 


A small book of sixty pages dealing with faith as the con- 
quering quality in human life. t 
comments upon the quest of the Holy Grail as illustrated in 


The theme is interwoven with 
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Are We Cheapening the Church? 


N THIS page last week we considered the 
necessity of self-culture as a condition’ of 


0 


= 
/) Jesus, his consciousness of his dignity even 





effective self-sacrifice. The self-respect of 


when humbling himself to wash his dis- 
ciples’ feet, gave significance and worth to 
his self-abnegation. He never cheapened 
his personality. He did not spend his 
resources in petty and weak activities for others. He 
conserved the rich capital of his soul and invested it 
where it brought about the redemption of the world. 
. + * 

Passing beyond the application of this example of 
Jesus to our personal life it involves no stretch of the 
principle to apply it to the Church life also. Our modern 
Christianity is emphasing the active, pragmatic, in- 
stitutional side of the Christian life. We are asked by 
our leaders to do many things. Our ¢hurches are the 
scene of much bustle and ‘noise. The “bee hive” ideal 
We are exhorted to get up “boosters 
clubs.” The committee on securing a new pastor 


pe ssesses us. 


says he must be a “hustler” and a “live wire.” There 
is much strife for the “front rank” standard. To supply 
the dearth of candidates for the ministry short-cut 
training schools for ministers encourage the delusion 
that education is a negligible quantity in Christian lead- 
ership. 

Evangelism waxes more and more hypnotic and un- 
spiritual. Its methods often leave the church cheapened 
in the eyes of the community. A passion for numbers 
obsesses us. “Personal work” is organized on an un- 
natural and mechanical plan. The divine shyness of 
the soul with respect to its deeper spiritual ex- 
periences and purposes is scoffed at and broken down. 
Vulgar words and phrases have coarsened the vo- 
eabulary of grace. Our ministers have given up trying 
to teach us anything and have taken to exhorting us. 

“Church work” does not connote to the average mind 
a very high and attractive kind of labor. It consists 
mainly in cooking, sewing and begging. The res- 
taurant side of our church life is conspicuous, Our 
ladies have a great reputation for their dinners. We 
were never so busy. There never was more bustle and 
motion and organization than to-day. A pastor was 
complaining the other day that it required the best 
part of two days each week to prepare the “copy” for 
his four-page parish paper. On looking over the paper 
it was found to be filled with small gossip. 


* * * 


Take for an additional and luminovs example the 
familiar trick played upon the community in the mat- 
ter of dedicating a new church building. The struc- 
ture has been completed on faith. Perhaps not more 
than one-half the money has been provided for in 
advance. A great “dedication” service is widely an- 
nounced. The noble impulse of the people to worthily 
present the new house to God moves them to come 
into the divine presence with reverential and joyous 
emotions. The first portion of the service is arranged 
with an unwonted eye for dignity and devotion. The 
choir sings a Te Deum Laudamus. Great hymns are 
voiced by the congregation. Solomon’s noble dedi- 
catory prayer is read by the minister. The organ lifts 


the people’s feelings up in paeans of praise. It is 
indeed the house of God, the very gate of heaven. 

Then the “sermon” is begun. The preacher is not 
the pastor, but a professional “dedicator.” He has or- 
ganized an address which leaves the high plane of 
worship, not too abruptly, and gradually descends to 
the level of the cheaper emotions, so that the pocket- 
book can be shaken loose. By turns he induces tears 
and laughter. The “solicitors” are then commanded to 
move up and down the aisles, to receive and announce 
pledges so the house may be “dedicated” free of debt. 
Cheap puns and coarse wit are the order of the hour. 
The “dedicator” talks like an auctioneer. Confusion 
reigns in the congregation. The uplift of the day has 
ended in anti-climax. But the money has been secured! 

Has such a house been truly dedicated? Has this 
unique opportunity to invest these stones with the 
idealism of religion been adequately improved? No sen- 
sitive soul will so affirm. The house has been cheap- 
ened. The congregation has been cheapened. The 
memory of that day that might have been rich and 
fragrant for all the years has been coarsened, And 
a flippant attitude toward the house of God has by 
the procedure of that day been ‘cultivated. 


* * * 


The good intentions of the Church in all this cannot 
be called in question It is thoroughly in earnest, Its 
passion to serve mankind was never so urgent as today. 
The Church is washing more feet than ever in its history. 
Its back is bent in the attitude of service. We yearn 
to help people, to bring them to Christ, and we literally 
beg for converts and recruits, yes, for mere auditors. 
Why, then, are the church’s services so often spurned? 

May it not be just because we beg so hard? 

Might not our appeal be stronger if we kept it more 
in reserve? 

Are we cheapening the Church and the gospel? 

Is not our evangelism degrading the character of the 
Church? Where we gain one recruit by the prevailing 
evangelistic procedure who will say that we do not 
lose two? In the meeting which reports one thousand 
conversions there is no way to count the losses by 
alienation, by disgust, by disillusionment, by a weaken- 
ing of respect for the Church. Are our cheap music and 
our tinsel attractions and our hortatory preaching 
lowering the dignity, the inward self-respect, of the 
Church which Christ bought with his blood? Are our 
small services robbing the mighty lantern of its oil? 
Is the Church conscious of its royalty when it takes the 
world’s feet in its hands to wash them? 


* * * 


No profounder or more timely question can be put Lo 
the Church’s intelligence than this. Doing counts for 


little without being. Self-sacrifice is futile without self- 
appreciation. 


The need of the Church of today is not more or- 


ganization or action, but more quiet reverence and 
self-appreciation. To self-denial we should add self- 
affirmation. The frenzied, feverish Church needs the 
calmness, the self-reserve of her Lord. Hig self-respect 
should reappear in her consciousness also. He was not 
a beggar nor a servant. He was a King serving. 


The Church, his bride, muat be his Queen. 
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Social Survey 








BY ORVIS F. JORDAN, 











A Notable Book on World Peace 


One of the greatest contributions on the peace question ever made 
is the recent book by David Jordan, “Unseen Empire,” 
published by the American Unitarian Association. 

The title of the book is suggested by the thesis that the real 
rulers of the world at the present time are the financiers. The 
worth two billions of dollars. 


Starr 


house of the Rothschilds is 
This has been made in large measure by financing the war projects 
of the world and in furnishing money to nations to pay their 
indemnities. There are now other families engaging in this busi- 
ness which Doctor Jordan calls “pawn-broking” so that the Roths- 
child family has turned aside to other forms of investment, but 
a few families in Europe, and they in perfect understanding with 
each other, determine the destinies of Europe. 

When a nation has a small debt and large credit, emissaries of 
these pawn-broking houses employ yellow newspapers to stir race 
antipathies that result in war. No nation has on hand the money 
to finance a war and they all turn to the money-lender. When 
the borrowing nation pursues war to the end of its credit, the war 
stops as it did in the case of Russia in her struggle with Japan. 

The burden of national debt thus saddled upon the great nations 
will be a tax for all time to come, for many of them are now so 
burdened that they will never be able to do more than to pay the 
interest. The debt of Great Britain is now equal to four billions 
of dollars in our money. The debt of France is about six billions 
of dollars. The debt of the German states is about five billions 
of dollars. The per capita burden on the population can be easily 
figured and shows how heavy is the load of debt, nearly all of which 
has been spent in maintaining wars during the past century. The 
nineteenth century was the spendthrift century which not only 
spent its own resources but borrowed heavily against the future 
in order to carry out plans for national self-aggrandizement. 


now 


The End of War 

There is an optimistic note in President Jordan’s book which is 
encouraging to all those who look for the fulfilment of the prophetic 
word, “They shall beat their swords into plowshares and their 
spears into pruning hooks.” The reasons assigned for the near end 
of wars between the great nations are interesting and compelling. 
to afford more war, 
but war is too expensive even for nations that have no debt. Most 
of the ancient causes of war would not justify a world power in 
expending a million dollars a day to carry on hostilities. 

Furthermore, the development of the International Court at the 
Hague has rendered war unnecessary. The development of the 
proper machinery for settling national issues peaceably is a great 
guarantee of peace. 

There are also passing certain ancient fallacies which have been 
the support of war. Nations once believed they needed to conquer 
a country to enjoy its trade. The trade of Germany in South 
America is a refutation of this foolishness. Many other examples 
might be furnished. Again there has been what Doctor Jordan 
calls the “Mirage of the Map.” Nations have been hungry to 
extend dominion even over worthless country which will be an 
expense rather than a help. We are coming to learn that it is 
not territorial size that makes a nation great. 

The development of science has also made war impossible. The 
machinery of war is now too terrible. The agents of destruction 
are so wonderfully constructed that the expense of human life 


Not only are the nations too deep in debt 


is too great for war to go on. 

The last and most compelling reason is the growth of civiliza- 
tion. War has depended upon narrow racial and national feelings. 
Commerce and education is making all the world one nation, in 
spite of our petty boundary lines between states. With the coming 
of this sense of human solidarity, all war will seem like civil war 


and internecine strife. As such it will be odious. 


Peace Between Italy and Turkey 


A commission of Turkish and Italian delegates has been in 


Switzerland since August and has settled 


Lausanne, 


session at 





October 3, 1912 


upon the principal terms upon which peace may be established. 
Turkey will allow Italy to occupy Tripoli and receive in return 
some Italian territory on the Red Sea. Thus Italy gains a strip 
of territory on the Mediterranean which makes the map look better 
for Italy but which really is a burden rather than a help to that 
country, burdened as it is with debt. There can be no more pointed 
illustration of the foolishness of war for territorial expansion than 
is afforded in this expensive war costing $350,000 a day. In southern 
Italy, thousands are on the verge of starvation. Meanwhile social 
progress and philanthropy wait upon the war lords in all those 
countries which exalt militarism. 


Social Study in the Sunday-school 

Of all the various devices employed for keeping men interested 
permanently in the Sunday-school, the study of social questions 
has proven the most effective. The class can be conducted in a 
truly religious way for there is scarcely any modern reform which 
does not have its roots in the ideals of the holy scriptures. The 
man of today is supremely interested in human questions. He talks 
them in politics and organizes clubs to promote them. We now 
have an abundance of the most excellent helps for the study of 
social questions in classes. In the University of Chicago Construc- 
tive Series for the Sunday-school there is a splendid volume by 
Professor Henderson. We have already mentioned the monthly 
lesson book issued by Josiah Strong called the Gospel of the King- 
dom. For the average class, this is worked up in the most usable 
form of any material we know. The teacher might well provide 
himself with Bliss’ New Cyclopedia of Social Reform. This is a 
very thesaurus of information on the current human questions, 
and is to be found in every social worker’s library. The public 
libraries now have many of the reference books that are referred 
to in Josiah Strong’s lesswns. 


Flying the Red Flag 

Judge Francis J. Swayze, of the Supreme Court of New Jersey, 
has put a quietus, in that state at ‘least, on those who would limit 
the liberties of our fellow-citizens, the socialists. The test case 
was over the right of a policeman to arrest a man for displaying 
the red flag. The judge has sensibly taken the position that the 
red flag is a party emblem and as such may be shown quite as 
legitimately as the red bandanna of the progressive party, or any 
other party emblem. The Socialist may be right or wrong accord- 
ing to our own individual judgment of the case, just like the rest of 
us. This decision following the impeachment of a judge in a western 
state who refused to naturalize a man on account of his being 
a socialist ought to dispose for all time of those narrow-minded 
individuals who would hope to make progress against socialist theory 
by medieval methods. 


The New Constitution in Ohio 

Those who have believed that political radicalism had its per- 
manent home in the west, received a rude shock this fall in the 
adoption of the new constitution in Ohio, the most radical political 
document in many ways to be found in the world. The most 
important changes are those relating to the initiative and referen- 
dum and to the municipal ownership of public utilities. Some 
measures failed of passage such as the abolishment of capital 
punishment, limitation of injunction and of court power in contempt 
eases, bonds for road building, and woman’s suffrage. These wil! 
doubtless be presented to the people of Ohio again for consitera- 
tion under the initiative and referendum, for 10 per cent of the 
people may secure consideration of a constitutional amendment by 
petition and 6 per cent may initiate a popular vote on « law within 
constitutional limitations. This state has been the home of such 
politicians as Mark Hanna and Boss Cox of Cincinnati. The people 
of Chio have at last provided themselves with the proper remedy 
for handling such political leaders. 

It is a Christian ideal that men should live unstained by the 
world. It is not practical or desirable for active people to refrain 
from associating with any who are sinful. Jesus was bitterly 
criticized for mingling with the sinful. In following Him, we 
ought not to associate often with those who are thoroughly bad, 
unless, like Him, we are doing service of reform. It is all a matter 
of common sense and adherence to the ideals of the Master, Cer- 
tainly in his personal life he who pleases Christ must be pure.— 


Selected. 
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The Letter to Philemon 

The letter to Philemon has been called a mere pendant to the 
Epistle to the Colossians, inasmuch as it is addressed to a member of 
that chureh. It is a private letter. Its aim was to point an individ- 
ual to his duty. It therefore gives us some knowledge of how the 
apostle dealt with persons whom he sought to influence. 

Onesimus, a slave of Philemon, committed a wrong of Some sort 
and ran away from his master. He came to Rome where he met 
Paul and was converted by him to Christianity. He made himself 
so serviceable to his benefactor that Paul desired to retain him 
as a helper. But he was still the slave of Philemon, hence the 
apostle felt it to be his duty to send the slave back to the master. 
The letter we are studying was written that Philemon might be 
led to receive his slave kindly and to forgive him. 

The power of the gospel is well illustrated in the conversion of 
this slave. “It is difficult,” say Conybeare and Howson, “to imagine 
any portion of mankind more utterly depraved than the associates 
among whom a runaway pagan slave must have found himself in 
the capital. Profligate and unprincipled as we know even the highest 
and most educated society to have been then, what must have been 
its dregs and offal? Yet from this lowest depth Onesimus was 
dragged by the hand of Christian love.” The hopeless sinner may be 
hopeless Lecause the church in his neighborhood has lost faith in 
the power of Christ to save men. 

That Paul returned a slave to his master is an offense to some 
who have fought to set men free. These persons think the church 
ought to have been an abolition society from the beginning. It 
was, but it did not adopt the methods of modern agitators. It 
taught the world to respect every soul, the soul of the slave as 
well as the soul of the master. When the world had learned this 
lesson fairly well, it began to see the inconsistency in slavery. tim 
the agitator had his chance. His abuse of Christianity was evidence 
of his ignorance of history. 

Good conduct is possible where social conditions fall short of the 
ideal. Masters may be good men although slavery is bad. They may 
be kind to their slaves and provide for their material and spiritual 
welfare. The conservative who sees good in things as they are is 
not an enemy of mankind who delights in injustice. He has reason 
for his convictions and they are good ones. He becomes a sinner 
when he sees only the good and is averse to progress. There is 
value in rules regulating the conduct of slaves and masters. He 
is a servant worthy of honor who improves these rules. Not all 
the honor should go to the man who changes fundamentally the 
social organization. 

The socializing power of the religion of Christ is seen in the 
incident of Philemon and Onesimus. “Master and slave were united 
in one fellowship. At the table of their common Lord they were 
known as brethren, and not as bond and free. No color line was 
drawn. The Phrygian slave Onesimus was equal before the Lord 
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with the noblest Roman patrician. Slaves were even permitted to 
occupy the highest offices in the church. Thus within the church 
were planted the seeds of a true socialism, a socialism which, if it 
did not lead to an obliteration of social distinctions, led to the 
recognition of moral worth as the basis of that ideal social union 
after which the world has always been striving.”—The Teachings 
of the Books. 

The manner in which Paul exercises his personal influence is 
instructive. We sometimes think a man must ride roughshod over 
the convictions of others in order to enforce his own convictions. We 
got this notion from the days when opinions were enforced with a 
war club. Paul was great enough to respect the rights of the 
other man. He trusted the good sense and fairness of the man 
whom he sought to influence. His apostolic duties were many and 
heavy. He might have reasoned that they justified him in appropriat- 
ing the slave of Philemon without waiting for the master’s consent. 
We often have so great a sense of our ‘importance that we use the 
property and infringe upon the rights of our neighbors. Paul 
wrote “But without thy mind I would do nothing; that thy good- 
ness. should not be of necessity, but of free will.” It would have 
profited Philemon little to do a deed he could not help doing. 
[Midweek Service, Oct. 9.] 8. J. 


The -World’s Sorrow 


“This is a cruel world” said a friend recently. “Think of the 
storms that sweep away property and life, the lightning stroke 
that smites with death, the earthquake that shakes great cities 
into ruins and destroys hundreds of human beings.” Yes, and the 
bitterest experiences of life are not caused by storm or earth- 
quake, but by human frailty and sin. Many a boy has passed 
safely through the years to manhood, unharmed by the forces of 
nature, only to break the hearts of parents and friends by making 
moral shipwreck. Many a girl has survived the diseases of child- 
hood, the physical dangers to which all are liable, to live in such 
a way that those who love her best would have been spared a 
world of sorrow had she died in babyhood. 

The age-long effort to explain sorrow and suffering and sin ends 
in failure. To the everlasting “Why?” comes no answer but the 
echo of our ery. A. mother asks, “Why should my little lad be 
taken while others are spared who have no care, no help to good 
living.” The wife asks, “Why should my husband be stricken down 
when life was just beginning, when he was upright and good and 
useful, while hundreds of useless and vicious men prolong their 
days?” The child asks, “Why should my mother suffer a thousand 
de@phs and then be taken from us just when we needed her most?” 
S® multitudes question and no one gives satisfying answers. It’ 
is not enough to tell them that God has taken their loved ones, 
for they would know why he has taken them by way of bitter suf- 
fering, or why their, seemingly, untimely death. 

To dwell upon this side of human life too much is to become 
morbid and incapable of seeing life as it is. Nature is beneficent 
as well as cruel. Devastating storms and destructive earthquakes 
are exceptional. Days filled with sunshine come and go, springtime 
clothes the earth with verdure, the mellow, golden autumn brings 
its gracious harvests, and we accept all these as a matter of course 
with little or no sense of gratitude. ‘The truth of the old adage 
that “Blessings brighten as they take their flight” is realized by 
every one who is at all thoughtful concerning himself. We sense 
our sorrow and suffering, and go largely insensible to our happi- 
ness. Days filled with blessings come and go, and we not only fail 
to “count them” but are unconscious of enjoying them. Only 
when a sharp break comes in the calm and happiness of our lives 
do we awaken to that which we have all unconsciously possessed. 

Would life be better, our burdens lighter, our sorrows be miti- 
gated if God had tried to make clear to us why he permits pain 
and sin?’ We do not know. In the teaching of Him who came to 
make God known as Father, there is little or no attempt to ex- 
plain the mysteries of life. Jesus nowhere philosophizes upon. the 
origin of evil, but tells us how to overcome it. He does not tel} 
us why death is, but gives full assurance that it is the door to 
life. He enters into no discussion of the nature of God and his 
reasons for creating the world as we know it, but quietly and con- 
stantly assumes the fatherliness of the Infinite Being. The impli- 
cations of this great truth lead us far; not far enough to make 
all things clear, but far enough to bring confidence and comfort 
and strength. The child wonders why the mother does not stop 
the pain in the wounded finger, and cannot just understand why 
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she who is seemingly omnipotent does not relieve. But the mother- 
love and the mother-comforting go far toward bringing relief. To 
know that God is our Father will not solve the insoluble prob- 
lems of life, but it is of infinite value. 

Conscious of our ignorance, face to face with the dead wall of 
mystery, what? Stoicism gives answer and tells us to be brave 
and strong. The epicurean philosophy would lead us to seize upon 
all sensual pleasures that we may deaden the pain of the heart. 
Jesus teaches that this life and these joys and sorrows are but 
a prelude to life as we shall find it when once the doors of death 
have closed behind us. Whether walking in the full sunlight or 
under skies dark with clouds, the way leads to a better country. 
If we will we’ may know a companionship which lightens every 
is and 


burden, soothes our pain and mitigates our sorrow. God 


he loves us. Some time we shall see clearly, and until that time 

comes we trust. Over against our ignorance and our questioning 

we place our certitude that, no matter what comes to us, we 
“cannot drift 


Beyond His love and care.” 


Response to Two Inquiries 
It is the earnest desire of The Christian Century to make plain 


to all its readers the exact position it holds with respect to 


Christian baptism, a subject upon which so sensitive a con- 


sciousness has been developed among Baptists and Disciples. A 
certain amount of repetition is necessary, we well know, if the immer- 
sion dogma is ever to be displaced by the true New Testament con- 


ception of baptism. We therefore take pleasure in responding to 


the following inquiries, without assenting for a moment to Mr. 
Richardson’s self-depreciating characterization of his own intelli- 


gence as a true explanation of his failure to understand our mean- 


ing. The inquiries and our responses are as follows: 


Rev. C. A. SWINNEY. 

Editors Christian Century: Will you please give me your opinion 
in regard to the exclusive practice of immersion for baptism. I 
also want the full meaning of the Greek word baptizo. Any other 
information along these lines will be appreciated. 

Pastor M. E. Church, South. C, 

Morgan, Texas. 


FROM 


A. SWINNEY. 


the exclu- 


immersion in the administration of baptism for 


1. The Christian Century believes in and advocates 


sive practice of 
the following reasons: 
(a) It 


ministered baptism. 


is the historic mode by which the primitive church ad- 


(b) It is a singularly beautiful and appropriate symbol of the 
essential baptismal act. 

(c) It is the one mode of administration upon which Christians 
of all sects can today conscientiously unite. e 

2. The root meaning of the Greek word baptizo, transliterdted 
in our New Testament “baptize,” is “immerse” or “dip” or an equi- 
valent. In New Testament times and especially in Palestine the 
word had come to have a special or what the scholars call a “tech- 
nical” meaning when used in referring to religious practice, just as 
its cognate word bapto had come to have a special or “technical” 
meaning in referring to the industry of dyeing, or the word psallo 
whose root meaning was “to pluck” (referring to the plucking of 
the strings of the lyre) had come to have the special or “technical” 
meaning “to sing.” The special or “technical” meaning of baptizo 
was to induct or initiate one into a religious order. It is in this 
that the the New 


save for the few instances in which its connotation is obviously 


word is regularly used in Testament, 


sense 


non-religious. Those who argue that baptizo as used in the New 


’ and those who argue that it 


The 
characteristically used in the New Testament never means “immerse” 


Testament always means “immerse’ 


sometimes means “sprinkle” are equally in error. word as 


and never means “sprinkle.”* As to the historical mode of adminis- 
tering baptism we believe the Baptist contention is right, namely 
that 
water and not by sprinkling 


New Testament baptisms were solemnized by immersion in 


As to the claim that immersion and 
baptism are equivalent terms we believe the Baptist contention 
is wrong and that a translation of the Greek word by “immerse” 
not only robs the scripture texts in which the word occurs of their 
ethical and spiritual meaning but makes them unintelligible. 


From Rey. W. F. RIcHarpson. 

Dear Brother Morrison: I have read with interest your editorial 
in The Christian Century of Sept. 12, entitled, “A Very Important 
Distinction.” Some of its statements are to me simply incompre- 
hensible. May I ask you a few questions, in order that, if pos- 
sible, I may get at your thought? 

You say, “In our view the immersion of a penitent believer in 
water, in obedience to Christ’s command, is not Christian baptism. 


> 
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Christian baptism is the induction of such a penitent believer into 
the Church of Christ, and is administered by the authority of 
Christ.” 

1. “Please tell me what “the immersion of a penitent believer in 
water, in obedience to Christ’s command, is then, if it is not baptism, 

2. Where did Christ command it, if not in those scriptures relat- 
ing to baptism? 

3. And what is the baptism which “inducts the penitent believer 
into the Church of Christ,” and what is done by the minister when 
such baptism is “administered by the authority of Christ?” 

I confess to any degree of mental obtuseness you may charge 
against me, but I cannot understand what you mean, try as I may. 
Be patient with me, and make another effort to express your 
meaning so that the simple-minded among your brethren may get 
at your thought on this question. Fraternally yours, 

First Church, Kansas City. W. F. RicHARpson, 


1. Assuming for the moment that Christ did command penitent 
believers to be immersed in water the only thing that can possibly 
be affirmed of such an act is that it is an immersion in water—a 
The fact that it is performed by a penitent believer 
does not make it any the less a physical act, nor does the fact 
that it is performed in obedience to Christ make it any the less 
a physical act. Of course, if the word “baptism” as used in the 
New Testament immersion in water there can no dis- 
pute that the New Testament commands penitent believers to per- 
form this physical act and makes it a condition of pardon. But 
The Christian Century denies that “baptism” as used in the New 
Testament immersion in water; denies that it means the 
immersion of a penitent believer in water; denies that it means 


physical act. 


means be 


means 


the immersion of a penitent believer in water in obedience to Christ’s 
command. We affirm that baptism means induction, or initiation, 
that it means the induction or initiation of a penitent believer 
into the Church of Christ, that it induction or initia- 
tion of a penitent believer into the Church of Christ by the au- 


means the 


thority of Christ. 
2. The second question assumes that The Christian Century ad- 
that Christ This 


tion is due to Mr. Richardson’s overlooking the fact that our nega- 


mits commanded immersion. erroneous assump- 


tive statement which he quotes is a condensed quotation (except 
the the 
that “immersion in water of a penitent believer, in obedience to 


for “not”) from Christian Evangelist whose affirmation 


Christ’s command, is Christian baptism,’ we were trying to con- 
trovert as squarely as words would allow. 

3. There is no such thing’as a “baptism which inducts the peni- 
tent the Church of Christ.” 
assumes that baptism is one thing and the induction another. 


believer into This way of putting it 
But 
baptism is itself the induction. 

When the minister administers baptism he inducts or initiates 
the properly qualified candidate into the Church of Christ, he con- 
This 


mere individual nor by his own authority, but as a representative 


fers upon him the status of a Christian. he does not as a 
of Christ and of the Church of Christ whose members were com- 
But this so- 
cial act of inducting the candidate into the Church of Christ can 
be performed, like every other similar social act, only by the use 
of some physical objective sign or form. This objective sign might 
historically have been any one of many physical acts. In the mod- 
ern church many ministers sprinkle water on the candidate’s head. 
In the early church the ministers immersed the candidate in water. 
For the reasons given in reply to Rev. Mr. Swinney above we be- 
lieve that it is desirable for baptism to be solemnized by immer- 
sion only. 


missioned by the Lord himself to do just that thing. 


But whether the minister uses sprinkling or immersion as the 
outward physica] sign, the essential thing done is a spiritual thing, 
namely, the incorporation of the penitent believer into the social 
body of Christ. 


Missionary Enterprise 

The United Presbyterian Church is sending twenty-one young 
men and women to Egypt and India under the direction of their 
foreign board. As their faces look out upon us from the pages of 
their denominational paper, what a contrast they present to the 
appearance of the missionary of the past generation! These were 
beyond all question as noble a race of men and women as ever lived; 
their consecration and devotion are the miracles of the past cen- 
But the present-day missionaries are permitted to face 
their new task with a larger vision of the field, and with a concep- 
tion of missionary work of which their grandfathers did not con- 
United Presbyterianism can do as much for the 
young people of the lands to which these workers go as it has 
done for the workers themselves there is no doubt that the King- 
dom of Christ will be forwarded. 


tury. 


ceive. If 
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The Making of a Nation 


A Challenge to Christian Men 


Nineteen centuries ago the Occident ap- 
pealed to the Orient, a continent challenged 
the church. The ery came from one lone man. 
Its burden was “Come over and help us.” 
The answer to that one lone call coming like 
a vision of the night, inaugurated a westward 
moving campaign that has encircled the world 
with Christian churches. 

Today a new challenge rings in the ears 
of America’s hosts. It comes from a million 
throats. It is no far-cry from an unknown 
land but rises from the thresholds of our 
doors. It arises as an inarticulate babel with 
one common note, the burden “We have come 
over; help us.” It comes from the foreign- 
born: men, women and children in our land. 
By the mercies of God, they have foregathered 
from the corners of the earth, from the tribes, 
peoples, tongues and nations of the Apocal- 
ypse, and they are here. They answer “Pre- 
sent” in all the strident interrogations of in- 
dustrial, social, moral and religious activi- 
ties of our restless progress. Behind them 
stretches a long line of their fathers, mothers, 
wives, hubands, sweethearts, uncles, cousins 
and aunts, all with their expectant eyes 
turned toward this land of golden promise. 
With them America must yet deal. What it 
will do in the future depends upon what it 
does now. The host of the foreigner is here; 
their army is encamped; our country is 
invested; behind this army stretches an end- 
less line of reserves. Something must be 
done with them. Their voice is a roar; their 
presence is a pregnant fact; their future is 
a staring problem with the question mark 
after the so-called Americans. 

An Opportunity of an Epoch. 

To the church these people offer the oppor- 
tunity of an epoch. They challenge directly 
all the powers and all the methods of te 
people of God. The godless fearful look 
upon them as some frightful monster which 
will either devour or be devoured. The ex- 
treme religionist looks upon them as sub- 
jects of salvation. Neither is right. They 
are not subjects of salvation, nor yet of as- 
similation. The task is not to make them 
Americans but to fuse together the home- 
born and the foreignborn into one new nation, 
a singular people called the citizens of the 
Kingdom of God, brethren who live together 
in amity with equal rights and privileges. 

Church Has Not Yet Begun Work. 

Plain as this duty is, the Church, as well 
as other philanthropic institutions, has not, 
so far, made more than sporadic and initial 
experiments with it. Work, and splendid 
work, on a small scale has been done. Prob- 
ably the Y. M. C. A. through its Industrial 
Department has developed the most compre- 
hensive plan of industrial care-taking for 
the immigrant. From the time he leaves his 
foreign home until he arrives in his new 
place of abode he is kept in touch with some 
helpful agency. At Ellis Island, the church 
missionary meets him with tracts, Bibles, 
clothes and friendly advice. About twenty- 
five denominations are represented in the 
work. From them he goes to his new home. 
There he may find the Y. M. C. A. More 
likely he finds a countryman who pilots him 
to his Ghetto, to his Little Italy, his Over- 
the-Rhine, or other place of segregation in 
democratic America. Once there, he is 
walled-in by the indifference of his chosen 
compatriots and comes in contact with his 
adopted country only through periodic visits 
of the ward politician, through the local 
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saloon, the exploiting contractor and possibly 
the local city missionary. All else is as for- 
eign to America and as perfectly home-like 
to him as the traditions and the customs of 
his native village where his forefathers lived 
and died for generations past. By Americans 
he is let severely alone, half-feared, half- 
hated, wholly misunderstood, the victim of 
interminable petty wrongs, anxious to learn, 
groping toward the light and pathetically 
brave in his adherence to his early ideal of 
America “the land of the free and the home 
of the brave.” 


The Public School. 

If all, or nearly all doors, except those of 
the corner’ saloon, are closed to him, one is 
wide-open to his children. Upon the over- 
burdened public school falls nearly the whole 
task of “assimilating” the foreigner. Hap- 
pily the door of the free school swings in- 
ward to all alike. With what avidity the 
foreigners hre seizing upon this opportunity 
is shown by the statistics of thirty-seven 





cities, in which 1,048,490 children, or 57.8 
per cent of all scholars, were of foreign born 


parentage, against 766,727 or 42.2 per cent of 
native parentage. 
Hebrews, ancient lovers of learning and newly 
emancipated Russian serfs; 11 per cent are 
Germans; and 6 per cent Italians. They 
come largely from the homes wherein, out of 
290,550 persons investigated, 17 per cent can 


Seventeen per cent are 


read and write; where 5.81 persons live in 
each house or apartment with 1.38 to a room 
as against 4.2 natives in a household and 
only 82. in a room; and where, out of 145,- 
354 married men, 22.7 per cent or nearly one- 
quarter, have left their wives on the other 
side cf the sea. Naked facts stripped, as 
they are of the poverty, squalor, misery and 
vice that such conditions are known to har- 
bor, to are but deaf and dumb messengers of 
of the awful truth they hide. The slum- 
saloon, the ward-politican, the publie school, 
and the pitiably, O, so pitiably, inadequate, 
but personally heroic city-missionary, know 
these conditions first-hand and either cal- 
lously look on or shudderingly pray for the 
future of the Republic. To the rest of us 
the truth comes like a rumor under the sea. 


Public Schools Fail. 


Shall the public school be the only agency 
for the making of a new nation of these heter- 


ogeneous elements? Can it perform the task? 
Can its billion dollar material equipment, its 
$403,000,000 annual appropriation, its 500,- 
000 teachers, its long history of enviable 
achievement, its 18,000,000 pupils, can these 
fail in anything? They can and do fail. Our 
school-system has not only sharp limitations 
but vital defects. 

Out of the 25,000,000 boys and girls in 
America between the ages of five and eighteen, 
only 18,000,000 are enrolled in school at all 
and one-third of these are absent all the 
time, and all of them are out of school 214 
days out of 365 or five-eighths of the whole 
year. But this is not all. Of the 18,000,000 
children 33.7 per cent, or over one-third, are 
one year or more behind the grades they 
should be in for their age. This means that 
about one-third of our boys and girls will 
never complete their common school course; 
for, the retarded ones are just the ones who 
leave school as soon as the legal age for 
working is reached. No wonder that over 
1,500,000 or about 10 per cent of our voters 
in America are illiterate. 


Religious Instruction Eliminated. 

These limitations and defects are climaxed 
by the final one that religious instruction, 
for certain well-known reasons, is eliminated 
from our schools. Along with it has gone 
definite, systematic moral instruction. The 
results are to be seen in the increase of 
juvenile criminality faster than the increase 
in population. The divorce evil is appalling. 
Twenty-nine thousand and twenty courts, in 
America are handling down divorces to one 
in England, twenty-eight in Germany and 
twenty-nine in France. About one-tenth of 
all American marriages end in the divorce 
court. Eight to ten thousand homicides are 
committed yearly. Only 2 per cent of the 
slayers are punished as compared with 90 
per cent in Germany. Eleven thousand peo- 
ple annually, wearied with the battle of life, 
give up and commit suicide. Seventy-six 
per cent of our 500,000 school teachers are 
women and cannot, by the nature of the case, 
set the strong ideals for boys that should 
be set. Ninety per cent of our boys satisfy 
school conditions without ever being under 
a man. Under these circumstances how can 
anyone expect the public school to achieve 
the still more gigantic task of assimilating 
the foreign born children, to say nothing 
of the foreign-born men and women of our 
land? How can the heart of character-mak- 
ing be cut out of an institution and strong 
men and women still hope 10 come from that 
institution? Will not the church, the Dis- 
ciples of Christ, the organized Brotherhood 
of Disciples, face this problem once and for 
all the readiest, ripest, most urgent concrete 
work to be done in America for the extension 
of God’s Kingdom? Notice how this task 
fits the organization and spirit of our Dis- 
ciple Brotherhood. 

Distinctive and Inclusive, 

It is distinctive and yet inclusive. It is for 
foreign born and yet for all Americans and 
for all America. It is the mingling of the 
elements, the mixing of mortar out of which 
will be moulded the solid concrete of a new 
nation. 

It is an unappropriated field for our Broth- 
erhood. No other organizations encumber the 
ground and crowd each other for space. It 
is practically virgin soil, an unclaimed for- 
eign-home missionary field, ripe unto the har- 
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vest with the promise of richest visible 
returns. 

It is a concrete task yet a part of the 
kingdom extension movement. No organiza- 
tion can transmute the roughened material 
of a Pollock into the finished product of an 
intelligent American citizen, no man can 
strike hands with a Russian Jew and call 
him “Brother” without promoting in the land 
and heart of America the Kingdom Come for 
which we pray. The task is at once ‘as touch- 
ingly human as a human heart and as sub- 
lime as a universal and eternal ideal. 

A Man’s Work. 

The work to be done is a man’s work. 
Dutch, Jews, Dagoes, Pollocks, Slavs and 
Chinks are not lady-like, pink-tea, lavender- 
gloved gentlemen with lace handkerchiefs in- 
itialed by ladies of the congregation. They 


are rough, crude, grimy, unwashed and 
smelly; full of strange oaths and sudden 
passions. It takes a man with a crow-bar 


and drill and several sticks of dynamite to 
get down near enough to hear the rough 
fellows big heart beat. But his heart is 
there, and a soul, and a love surpassing, and 
possibilities infinite. 

In every form of the human, 
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Some hint of the highest dwells, 
And scanning each earthen vessel 
In the place where the veil is thin, 
We catch in beautiful glimpses, 
Some form of the God within. 


It is a man’s work because it is chiefly 
for men. Besides the twenty-three out of 
every 100 married foreigners wifeless in 
America, thousands of unmarried men swarm 
in our industries and crowd our cities, un- 
touched by the Y. M. C. A.’s, by the mis- 
sions or any other uplifting agency. These 
are those who crowd twenty-eight in a two- 
story house, or fill the barrack-bunks of con- 
tractors, or sleep turn-about on floor mat- 
tresses, eat anywhere and find recreation only 
in the saloon and brothel. When these men 
marry the children’s clinics and children’s 
institutions of America write down an awful 
indictment against the country that, by 
neglect the ignorant fathers of its future 
citizens to live like dumb brutes. 

Lastly, the task is big enough. It expands 
a man’s Iungs; makes him take a deep 
breath; and run his eye over its heroic di- 
mensions. I¢ naturally attracts big men. 
Charles R. Towson, of the International Com- 
mittee Y. M. C. A. has sent John Summer and 
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his American wife over thousands of miles 
of land and sea to trace the immigrant to 
his home; Professor Steiner, Professor of 
Applied Christianity, has trailed him across 
the sea twenty times or more; Dr. Peter 
Roberts, a man miner born and universally 
bred, has turned his mind to teaching immi- 
grants English; Professor Jenks, a foremost 
sociologist, has given up his position with 
Cornell University to teach in New York 
University so as to be nearer Ellis Island. 
These wide-eyed men have seen the vision 
and are willing to give their lives to the 
work, It draws out the mind by the illimit- 
able reach of its present effects and future 
influences. It is a task commensurate with 
nation-making in China, with civic and polit- 
ical regeneration in America, with empire- 
building by explorers, pioneers and mission- 
aries. Yea, may we reverently say it? it 
partakes of something of that divine char- 
acter manifested in the grand climacteric of 
creation when Jehovah said, “Let us make 
man in our image.” In a new and peculiar 
sense the organized men of the Disciples of 
Christ can become co-workers with God in a 
new creational enterprise—the making of a 
new nation out of the blood and brawn and 
brain of many peoples. 


The Latest Word From Congo-Land 


This is primeval country. Within a few 
hundred yards of the Longa mission buildings 
the jungle is almost impenetrable except for 
the few native paths. Elephants come at 


night and trample the gardens quite fre- 
quently and monkeys abound in the forest. 
It is wonderful what has been done herein the 


brief time the station has been opened. From 
a dense jungle has emerged a beautiful sta- 
tion with palms, foliage, shrubs, mangoes, 
bananas, plantain and pai pai trees every- 
where. Two new brick missionary houses 
have been constructed. For the first few 
years Mr. Eldred and Doctor Jaggard lived 
in mud houses. A commodious mud chapel 
with whitewashed walls and wide palm leaf 
roof is crowded at church, school and Sun- 


day-school time. The church here has 250 
members. The people are reverent and the 
church well disciplined. Mr. Eldred is an 


all-round missionary. He has a large carpen- 
ter shop, a brick plant, a hand-power saw- 
mill, a blacksmith shop and a dispensary, 
besides the church, day school in Lokundo 
and French and his evangelistic work. These 
African stations are certainly beehives of in- 
dustry from five in the morning until late 
at night. Doctor Jaggard and wife go on to 
Monieka to take charge of that wonderful 
new station as the first resident missionaries. 
That is the most remarkable work we have 
here. Under the guidance of Tso, a strong 
native evangelist, and with the occasional 
visitation of a missionary it has grown to a 
membership of 500. 
The Natives’ Greeting. 

It was a great joy to meet the people here. 
It is a day’s journey from Bolenge and as 
the steamer swung into the beach with its 
high bank, we saw the Christians lined up 
and heard them singing in the melodious 
Lokundo tongue “Follow, follow, I will fol- 
low Jesus.” ‘Mr. Eldred had taught the peo- 
ple a salutation in French so they all gave 
a salute and addressed me in unison “Mon- 
sieur Corey, vous etes bien venu.” 

We found Mr. and Mrs. Eldred quite well, 
but both looking somewhat worn and tired. 
On Sunday morning we baptized sixteen can- 
didates most of them having come several 
days’ journey from the back country. with 
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the evangelists. Four of them were from far 
up the Bolingo River, being some of the first- 
fruits of the work recently established among 
their people. Mr. Eldred and I hope to take 
a canoe trip to this region on our return from 
Monieka before I leave for America, Sunday 
was a delightful day. The church was filled 
at the morning service, the afternoon Sun- 
day-school and the evening services where 
two evangelists were ordained. One of these 
preached the sermon in the morning. His 
subject was the “Parable of the Sower,” and 
he stood barefooted before the large audience. 
His voice rang out with stirring fervot. The 
missionaries stated that the sermon was ex- 
ceptionally strong and pointed. We can all 
learn from these preachers from the forest. 
They speak in a way that is natural and 
with ease and grace. I have heard a number 
of them preach who are not able to read, 
one of these a general evangelist over ten 
villages, and I have marveled at their liberty 
and their power over an audience. They 
seem to be born speakers. As rapidly as 
possible these men are being taught the rudi- 
ments of learning. They are all anxious to 
be taught, but it is quite hard for the older 
ones to learn. The missionaries have a good 
plan, however, of sending a school teacher 
who can read with each evangelist who can- 
not. These people have exceptional memories 
and the evangelists who cannot read are able 
to present the simple teaching of the gospel 
effectively after the missionaries have care- 
fully instructed them. 


Constant Interest. 

There is something of interest taking place 
every hour out here. Yesterday a man came 
walking in a four days’ journey just to see 
Doctor Jaggard and talk with him. The 
Doctor had operated on the man for ele- 
phantiasis (a large tumor) a few years ago, 
and he is perfectly well now. He went into 
ecstacies when he saw his benefactor and 
gave expression to his delight for at least 
ten minutes much as a child would do when 
greatly pleased. He was tall, graceful, with 
a kindly face, and was dressed in a fur cap 
and meager loin cloth. Doctor Jaggard had 
been talking to him but a few minutes when 
he began to ask him about his attitude to- 


ward the “Jesus teaching.” The man replied 
that he was not a Christian but was going 
to be. Then he voiced his difficulty. He said 
he had two wives, they were both good to him 
and it was hard to give one up. This prob- 
lem is very real to these people out here. 
Wives are property and about all the prop- 
erty a heathen man has. It is not only the 
question of giving up all the wives, in order 
to become a Christian, but the problem of 
the wives themselves who do not want to give 
up the man. Gradually, however, under the 
teachings of Christ, these men are keeping 
but one wife and coming to the new life in 
God. 
Work to Grow in Importance. 

This morning, early, a man and his wife 
came to see the “white chief” as the natives 
are pleased to call the writer. They had 
walked three days for the visit. The man 
was almost six feet tall and of splendid 
build. The wife was comely but elaborately 
marked with the tribal cuttings on face, body 
and arms. The man wore a loin cloth and the 
woman one of the curious little girdles 
with the raffia ponpon behind which is 
peculiar to this district. 

A great district of villages lies contiguous 

to Longa. The work here is bound to grow 
in importance as the years go by. Radiating 
from here are the Ruki, Bosira, Mombayo and 
Bolingo Rivers, all splendid water ways and 
leading to a great population. A medical 
missionary is sadly needed here and when 
he comes a hospital must be built for him. 
Many of the bricks are already burned for 
it. No one can measure the marvelous oppor- 
tunities for such a worker. The canoes would 
bring patients from all directions and this 
kindly service would open up many centers 
for the preaching of the gospel. 
- Tomorrow the steamer goes on to Lotumbe 
where we have a conference of all the mia- 
sionaries. Herbert Smith and wife are lo- 
cated there. 

Longa, Africa. 

“Before a Christian in his right mind can 
borrow trouble he must forget that God has 
promised to never leave him nor - forsake 
him.” ' 
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CHAPTER XVI. (Continued.) 


When Mrs. Douglas had finally fallen 
asleep Helen still remained broad awake. 
Things had been said in the heart talk that 
made it impossible for her to compose her- 
self to sleep. She could no longer doubt 
the truthfulness of Bauer or his clear motive, 
and strange tumult arose in her thought 
over the statement her mother had made 
about his abandonment of any thought of 
her as her suitor. The fact that he had 
expressed such a sentiment to her mother 
made Helen a little angry. Why should he 
give up all hope so easily—why—what was 
she thinking? She said to herself she did 
not want men to be cowards, but surely Felix 
Bauer was not a coward. A man who would 
go over a cliff like that did not deserve 
to have a timid girl like her call him a cow- 
ard. Only—— 

And in the midst of all her other feelings 
she could not altogether shut out the sight 
of Van Shaw, broken and bruised as he had 
lain in agony there on the seat in the little 
chapel and she could not, even after all her 
mother had said, quite dismiss him from her 
thought. Her cheek glowed, as she raised 
the question in her imagination of money 
and its fascinating power. Were all young 
men of wealth like Van Shaw? Would 
it never be possible for her to marry wealth 
and virtue together? And again there was 
that strange commingling of shame and ex- 
ultation as she realised what a power she 
possessed to attract even such a one as 
Van Shaw, and try as hard as she would 
she did not drive out the scene of his declar- 
ation that morning. At any rate, it was 
genuine. Let him be what he had been, 
might she not awaken all the latent good 
in his nature and save him—her mother’s 
ideas were very strict and serious. They 
were perhaps puritanical. But after all 

So she restlessly went back and forth in 
her argument and only fell asleep towards 
morning, her heart and mind wearied with 
the whole thing. . Before she fell asleep she 
resolved to have a talk with Miss Gray 
and make her tell what she knew. She 
said to herself she would at least not dis- 
miss Van Shaw entirely until she knew 
even more than her mother had been able 
to tell her about him. 

But before the opportunity came for Miss 
Gray’s confidence, several unexpected events 
occurred that made Helen wonder if she 
were in a land of enchantment. 

After what had already become a part of 
her history in this strange land, she might 
be pardoned, if, with her highly romantic 
temperament, she felt excited to an unusual 
degree. 

In the first place, Mr. Masters had word 
that next morning after the snake dance, 
that he was needed. imperatively at Tol- 
chaco on account ofthe illness of Ansa, old 
Begwoettins’ grandchild. This was Miss 
Gray’s favourite, and she was eager to re- 
turn to the mission with Mr. and Mrs. 
Masters as soon as possible. Accordingly 
the fastest team and the lightest outfit 
were pressed into service and a short time 
after breakfast Mr. and Mrs. Masters and 
Miss Gray were ready to take the road by 
the Oraibi Wash, hoping to’ make Tolchaco 








by the next afternoon. Elijah Clifford 
wanted to go but it seemed necessary for 
him to remam with Mr. and Mrs. Douglas 
and help pack up for the return trip. Be- 
sides, two of the chuck wagon teams had 
broken their hobbles in the night and wan- 
dered off into the “indefinite nowhere” as 
Clifford said, and until they were found 
and brought back, it was impossible for the 
rest of the party to hitch in and leave 
Oraibi. 

As if providence had come to the spe- 
cial help of Walter, just before Masters had 
finished his preparations to leave, the Nav- 
ajo runner who had brought word of Ansa’s 
illness went silently to Walter and hand- 
ed him a letter that had reached Tolchaco 
post-office the day the runner started. It 
had a special delivery stamp on it to indi- 
cate the desire of the sender for haste, 
and after reading, Walter rushed over to his 
father who was helping Masters hitch up 
the traces. 

“Listen to this, father!” he said in great 
excitement, while Mrs. Masters and Miss 
Gray were getting into the wagon and say- 
ing good-bye to Mrs. Douglas and Helen. 
“Anderson writes that Blake, the assistant 
foreman, is sick, and if I can come on and 
help him work over the installation of 
those new Reimark dynumos before term 
opens, he can promise me a good place as 
second assistant in the coil room this 
winter. I know more about the Reimark 
than Anderson himself and it will be a fine 
chance for me. He says I can have full pay 
for summer term work. I shall have to 
start back to Burrton by the first, anyway, 
and if Mr. Masters can take me along 
now, I can get over to Canon Diablo or 
Winslow in time to make the California ex- 
press and get into Burrton next week.” 

Masters gave a quick consent. 

“We can take four as well as_ three. 
Come on.” 

Walter rushed his few camp things into 
his suit-case, stowed it under his seat, 
kissed his mother and Helen, shook hands 
with Bauer, who was able to sit up on his 
cot in the near-by tent, and climbed into 
the wagon by the side of Mr. Masters. 

Elijah Clifford was not present when all 
this occurred, and when he came into camp 
two hours later trailing the fugitive horses 
after him, Master’s wagon was a _ black 
speck down by the Oraibi Wash. 

Bauer told him of Walter’s unexpected 
return to Tolehaco with Mr. Masters and 
Miss Gray. 

“Yes, I told you,” said Clifford. And 
for a moment Bauer thought he could de- 
tect a note of pensive’ regret in his words. 
“I told you Walter was lost. It’s wonder- 
ful what providences there are for some peo- 
ple. That professor in that school couldn’t 
have figured on getting that letter here at 
a more real serviceable opportunity for Wal- 
ter, if he had been a real first-class magi- 
cian. And did you say there was a special 
delivery stamp on the letteft? That beats 
everything worse than nothing. That’s the 
first time, I reckon, in five hundred years 
that a special delivery stamp was ever used 
on a Tolchaco letter. And just think of 
the way things cogged into the right open- 


ings to get that letter there by special mes- 
senger. Well, well, I wouldn’t mind being in 
Walter’s place myself if I didn’t feel so 
necessary here. But Mr. Douglas can’t drive 
these mustangs back to Tolchaco.” 

He winked at Bauer good-naturedly and 
hastened to inquire into his condition. 

“I’m black and blue,” said Bauer, “but 
otherwise sehr gut. This is a miraculous 
climate. My hemorrhage is slight, and | 
don’t believe it will recur. I have no symp- 
toms. I don’t want you to delay the re- 
turn on my account.” ‘Then he added after 
a pause, “How is Van Shaw?” 

“That fellow,” said Elijah, “has missed 
breaking his neck by a miracle. His collar- 
bone was fractured clear up to the last bone 
in his spinal column. Both of his legs were 
broken below the knee. He must have struck 
right on his toes when he fell, and doubled 
up on himself. He can’t move out of here 
for some while. But I understand his mother 
has sent a wire from Winslow for Mr. Van 
Shaw to come on from Pittsburg. She is 
pretty well upset by the whole business. 
She tried to thank me for saving her son’s 
life and I think she was too hysterical and 
excited to understand me when I told her 
you were the party. She hintel that her 
husband would probably deed a railroad or 
two to me for saving her precious son’s life. 
If they send the railroad out here, I'll turn 
it over to you. I don’t want it.” 

“But you did save him,” said Bauer with 
some feeling. 

“Well, no, I reckon I just preserved him. 
You had him saved, and I just took what you 


handed over and passed it up. But what 


were you doing out there on the edge of 
that rock last night, anyhow? I forgot to 
ask when I was down there on the ledge and 
never thought of it again until just now.” 

Bauer was spared the embarrassment of 
trying to satisfy Clifford’s good-natured cu- 
riosity by the arrival into the tent of Mrs. 
Douglas, accompanied by the tourist doctor 
who had offered his services to both Bauer 
and Van Shaw and had fortunately had 
enough of his repair kit with him to do all 
that could be done outside of a well-ap- 
pointed hospital. 

He pronounced Bauer to be in good condi- 
tion and anticipated no recurrence of the 
flow for him if he were careful. Van Shaw 
was in a more serious case. He was suffer- 
ing from a nervous shock and would have 
to stay where he was for some time. A 
room had been hired in a small stone house 
belonging to the government farmer, and 
Van Shaw was as comfortable as he could 
be under the circumstances. But he was de- 
lirious a part of the time and the doctor 
evidently believed his condition to be ser- 
ious, if not critical. 

Helen received the news of all this from 
her mother when she came back from Bauer’s 
tent. She was much shocked at the ac- 
count Mrs, Douglas gave. And again, as 
during the night, she found herself. dwelling 
more over Van Shaw’s suffering than Bauer’s 
heroism. 

The doctor advised ‘two days’ rest for 
Bauer before starting back to Telchaco, so 
Clifford delayed the preparations for : their 
start and during that time Talavenka came 
to see Helen, and Helen,. with. her. accus- 
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tomed enthusiasm, suggested to her in Es- 
ther’s presence a plan for going East and 
completing her education. 

Talavenka listened with perfect equa- 
nimity to Helen’s glowing account of the op- 
portunities for education in the Girls’ School 
at Milton, Then she said with more than a 
quiet manner—it was a poise of all the fac- 
ulties—that a white person seldom possesses: 

“You are kind, but I ought to stay here 
with my mother for a while. She needs me.” 

“But would she not be willing to have 
you go away for a little while just to gain 
more power for your people? Mother, would 
you be willing to have Talavenka stay with 
us this winter?” 

“] have already talked with your father 
and Mr. and Mrs. Masters about Talavenka 
and we are ready to take her into our home 
and treat her like one of our own circle,” 
said Esther, who was chairman of the mis- 
sionary committee in her church and a great 
enthusiast in all forms of missionary work. 

Talavenka turned her black eyes to Mrs. 
Douglas. Her face shone. The light of her 
Christian faith illuminated her countenance 
like a gleam of sunshine. It was so marked 
that both Mrs. Douglas and Helen were 
startled by it. 

“I do not know how to thank you. But 
my mother needs me this winter. I must 
stay with her.” 

She said it so gently, with such a com- 
plete sense of joyousness and an absence of 
all thought of renunciation, that Helen was 
profoundly moved. There was no possibility 
of changing her mind or insisting. There 
was something about Talavenka’s simple 
statement that was distinctly final. 

When the girl rose to go, Helen noticed 
the reddish brown water jar that Talavenka 
had dropped by the tent opening when she 
had entered. 

“Yes,” she said, as she put the jar on 
her back after passing the cord through the 
ears of it, “I am going down to the spring. 
How glad I am to be so well. Jesus helps 
me to bear all things.” 

She went out and half an hour later Helen, 
lying on her cot outside the tent, saw her 
again coming up the trail with the swinging 
trot peculiar to the Hopi women, the full 
jar on her back, and she was singing, not 
the old song that her mother still sung, but 
a Christian hymn, “A little talk with Jesus 
makes it right, all right.” 

Helen watched her until she vanished be- 
hind the first cluster of grey houses. Tala- 
venka had gone back to her people for a 
while. But her torch was aflame, the torch 
of that faith that is destined in time to 
kindle the grey rock of Oraibi into a beacon 
of illumination that shall give healing and 
salvation to all those darkened minds and 
make the desert to blossom like the rose of 
Sharon and the lily of the valley. 

The second day Elijah, Clifford, and Paul 
began to pack up, ready to break camp the 
following morning and start back to Oraibi. 
Van Shaw’s condition was not much changed 
except that he was more rational. This was 
a hopeful symptom and the doctor made the 
most of it, encouraging Mre. Van Shaw all 
he could. 

Mr. Van Shaw was expected the next day, 
coming from Winslow. Van Shaw’s friends, 
after learning that there was nothing spe- 
cial for them to do, had already made their 
plans to leave when the Tolchaco party went, 
going in company with Clifford. 

Helen was nervous and unhappy. 
begun to brood over matters. 


She had 
Her mother 


had not said any more after that night’s 
talk, but she could easily see that Helen 
was still going over the same ground, and 
that the chapter had not yet been closed 
for her. The thought gave Esther much un- 
easiness and yet she thought it unwise to 
open the subject again and so maintained a 
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discreet silence, trusting to absence from the 
scene and the return to Milton to do what 
only time could effect in the girl’s mind. 

It lacked an hour or two of the time for 
departure the next morning when Mrs. Van 
Shaw came over to the camp with marks of 
trouble in her looks as she came into the 
tent where Mrs. Douglas and Helen were sit- 
ting. Mrs. Douglas was an energetic camper 
and had completed her packing early and 
was ready for the wagons as soon as the 
horses had been hitched in. 

Mrs. Van Shaw was a showy woman who 
had done her best to spoil her son ever since 
his birth, by giving him everything he 
wanted, simply because he asked for it. 

On this occasion she came at once to the 
point of her errand. 

“Mrs. Douglas, my boy wants to see Miss 
Douglas before you go. He says he wants 
to say something to her in our presence. He 
has been begging me to come and see you 
all the morning. Can you come over now 
before you leave?” 

Helen sat up a little higher on her cot, 
and her cheeks flamed. Mrs. Douglas looked 
at her, hesitated, and then answered Mrs. 
Van Shaw. 

CHAPTER XVI. 

“What does your son want to say to my 
daughter?” asked Esther. The thought of 
a dramatic interview between them was ex- 
ceedingly distasteful to her. 

“IT don’t know,” said Mrs. Van Shaw 
guardedly. “He has been begging me to come 
and see you. Oh, he is very ill!” and at 
that the mother in her, mistaken and dis- 
torted though it were, in her training of the 
boy, broke down and she began to sob. 

Esther was moved at the sight, and after 
a moment she said gently, “We are all so 
sorry for you, Mrs. Van Shaw. The shock 
of it all must have been terrible for you.” 


“I am just about prostrated by it. Mr. 
Van Shaw is expected today. He was in 
New York when the news reached him. But 


it surely is not asking anything improper 
to ask Miss Douglas to see my boy before 
you leave. We shall be obliged to remain 
here in this dreadful place until the doctor 
says Ross can be moved.” 

“Will you see him?” asked Esther, turn- 
ing to Helen, and speaking quietly. 

“Yes, I am willing to go,” replied Helen in 
a very low voice. She dreaded and at the 
same time courted the interview. It had 
just the tinge of dramatic setting in it that 
appealed to her highly romantic imagination. 
She did not know what he wanted to say to 
her and she was not in the least prepared 
for the interview. But it seemed to her 
that it would be a piece of foolish affecta- 
tion to refuse his request and especially since 
she would in all probability not have any oc- 
casion to meet him again. 

Esther went out of the tent and in a 
few words told Paul of Mrs. Van Shaw’s 
visit and its object. Helen would have to 
be carried over to the government farmer’s 
house. Clifford called up two of the In- 
dians and with their help he and Paul car- 
ried Helen over. Bauer, who was hardly yet 
fit to sit up, but had already climbed into 
his place in one of the chuck wagons, saw 
the whole thing from where he sat, and 
again his mind went into a whirl with jeal- 
ousy and anger. If Helen’s mother had told 
her of Van Shaw’s character, how could the 
girl, in spite of all that, go and see him 
now? It seemed to him like an indication 
of something coarse and low in Helen’s na- 
ture, something which contradicted his pure 
thought of her. He could not understand it, 
and being ignorant of the fact that Helen 
was going in response to Mrs. Van Shaw’s 
request, he brooded miserably over the whole 
affair and sat there gazing gloomily at the 
little stone house into which the group with 
Helen had gone. 
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Paul and Clifford and the Indians soon 
came out and went on completing their prep- 
arations for the departure. 

Meanwhile, in the little room where Ross 
Van Shaw lay, tortured in mind and body, a 
remarkable scene was being enacted. 

There was just room close by the door 
for the cot on which Helen was sitting, and 
the moment she was placed there, she was 
aware of Van Shaw’s face staring at her, 
The sight of it shocked her almost to the 
verge of hysterics. She instantly controlled 
herself as she quickly noted the fact that 
both her mother and Mrs. Van Shaw were 
watching her. 

“IT wanted to see you before you went 
away,” Van Shaw was saying, and his voice 
sounded very weak and a long ways off to 
Helen as she saw the tremble of his hands 
and the uncertain glance he cast at her, so 
sharply different from his previous bold and 
positive attitude towards her. 

“We are so sorry for you,” said Helen. “It 
was a miracle you were not killed.” 

“Yes. Thanks to Mr. Clifford, mother tells 
me. I want to thank him before he goes, 
Mother, won’t you ask him to come in?” 

“Yes, Ross. But do you think you can 
bear all this excitement? I am afraid it 
will be too much for you.” The government 
farmer’s wife, who was acting as nurse, 
added a word of objection. 

“No, it won’t,” he said irritably. “I want 
to see him. Didn’t you tell me he saved my 
life? I ought at least to thank him for it.” 

“T’'ll tell him, yes I will!” Mrs. Van Shaw 
spoke in the hurried, anxious tone of one 
who feared a scene if she refused his re- 
quest. 

“Tell him now then, mother. 
come in now.” 

“T will. I will.” Mrs. Van Shaw rose and 
went out of the room, leaving Mrs. Douglas 
and Helen staring at Van Shaw and won- 
dering how he had not heard the news of 
his rescue by Bauer. 

Van Shaw turned his look again towards 
Helen. And she saw then, even in her agi- 
tation, that he was moved by the excite- 
ment of his fever. As a matter of fact, the 
doctor when he came the next day was in 
a towering rage with Mrs. Van Shaw over 
what he called her insane yielding to the 
request of a delirious patient. 

“I wanted to see you, Miss Douglas, be- 
fore you went and warn you about that 
German fellow Bauer. He’s been telling you 
stories about me, and trying to butt into 
my affairs and I just won’t stand for it. 
You ought to know that his father and 
mother are in disgrace over a great scan- 
dal—” 

Esther could not bear any more. She stood 
up and started to speak just as Mrs. Van 
Shaw came hurrying in with Elijah Clifford. 
Helen was looking at Van Shaw with a dif- 
ferent look from that which she had given 
him when she entered. It seemed as if a 
veil had been suddenly torn away from the 
girl’s face and she was seeing something 
clearly which she had seen only dimly here- 
tofore. 

Before Esther could say what was on her 
lips, Van Shaw had gone on. But it was 
evident to all of them now that he was be- 
coming delirious. 

“Bauer hasn’t any business to butt into 
my affairs. He’s a sneaking cur. I won't 
stand for it. I'll get even with him. T’ll 
tell Mias Douglass about his family. She'll 
never look at him again after that. I'll cook 
his job.” 

Mrs. Van Shaw looked uncertainly from 
one face to another. 

“Here’s Mr. Clifford, Ross. 
to see him.” 

(To be continued. ) 


Ask him to 


You wanted 


Tears never wound up a clock, or worked a 
steam engine.—Charles Dickens. 
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Conducted by Mrs. Ida Withers Harrison. 


MODERN WOMANHOOD 


Mrs. Harrison will be glad to receive communications from any of her readers 
offering suggestions concerning woman’s welfare, criticisms of articles or inquiries 
concerning any matters relevant to her department. She should be addressed di- 
rectly at 530 Elm Tree Lane, Lexington, Ky. 








THE PRESSING NEED 


OF A PEACEFUL MIND 


By Helen Dare. 


I wonder how many wives who are se- 
cretly—or vociferously—disappointed in hus- 
bands who didn’t “get on” in life as they 
expected them to, or as their youthful prom- 
ise misled them into believing they would, 
realize how much they contributed to the 
failure. 

I wonder how many of them, in their ac- 
cusing regrets and bitter, reluctant resigna- 
tion, know that they clipped the wings and 
weighted the feet, that set out to attain 
the heights. 

A little word that Kubelik said the othee 
day in beautiful tribute to his wife has, 
somehow, singled her out. and pointed the 
finger of accusation at the host of unhappy, 
discontented, thwarted wives who have not 
her wisdom—and her sympathetic under- 
standing and devotion. 

Kubelik—gifted master of the violin, that 
slight, vivid figure that, with a wooden box 
and a strand of strings on his arm, can oc- 
cupy a big, barren stage alone, and thrill 
and hold a vast gathering of his fellow be- 
ings—Kubelik, who, on his farewell night 
in New York two years ago, by one little 
returning step upon the stage, brought more 
than three thousand shuffling, departing 
hearers to a pause and perfect silence, when, 
by one step, he indicated his willingness 
to give them a final encore number for 
good measure, and kept them there entranced 
with listening to him the while they were 
missing their boats and trains and reserved 
supper tables; Kubelik said in answer to the 
pleasant comment on his health and energy 
and sane, serene poise: 

“I have my dear wife to thank for all 
that. She knows so well how to keep me 
happy with the peaceful mind for my work.” 

Only the eager, impassioned toiler, striv- 
ing toward the attainment of an ideal, can 
quite fully understand the Kubelik tribute, 
and the pressing need of a peaceful mind to 
one who would give of his best in achieve- 
ment. 

A man can’t go to his work—whether it 
be the building of a great poem or a brick 
wall—and do his best with his mind dis- 
turbed by his wife’s complaining or wrang- 
ling or fault-finding. 

He can’t go from a turbulent meal in a 
disordered household, torn by contention, 
nerve-shattered by a “scene” that has given 
vent for the discharge of feminine hysteria 
and do his best in painting a picture or 
carrying through a deal, in selling neckties 
or running an engine. 

He can’t waste his energy in reassuring an 
emotionally-exacting woman that he loves 
but her and never loved another, and ex- 
plaining away from her jealous mind all sus- 
picious circumstances, and yet have enough 
left to command the composure and concen- 
tration necessary for creative work—even 
when it is no more than the creation of a 
new style lapel in a tailor shop. 

A man can’t get out in the full vigor 
that he needs to hold his own with rival 
workers in a man’s world when his mind 
is disturbed and his digestion upset by an 
angry woman who threatens to go home 
to mother, or burn down the house, or turn 
on the gas if he does this or doesn’t do 
that she tries to foree him to do to test 
- love for her, or her puny power over 
aim. 

Some men can’t be honest—and retain the 
peaceful mind of the unafraid -to do the 
humdrum daily task as it should be done 
—because of wives who weep and pout, and 
nag and taunt because they have not all 
the money they want for the automobiles 
and theater tickets, the unimportant, super- 


fluous, burdensome things that money can 
buy. 

The first requisite of the worker, whether 
he be artist or laborer, leader or subordinate, 
is the peaceful mind—the deck cleared for 
action, as it were. 

If only wives knew! 

Suppose Xantippe had known? 

Or Bulwer Lytton’s fretful, flighty wife? 

Or the poor, misguided, harried woman, 
proud, distainful and deficient in sympathy, 
who was Abraham Lincoln’s wife? 

And if they knew would they submerge 
their own individuality, suppress their own 
ego so far as to try to learn how to keep a 
man “happy and with the peaceful mind for 
work,” merely because they had happened to 
be married to the man? 

This is not a self-effacing age for women. 

Nearly every woman—unless she is a hope- 
lessly supine, old-fashioned woman, unaware 
of her rights and the possibilities of modern 
independence—feels herself entitled to a 
“career” of some sort. 

She’s bent on cutting some ice herself 
more than on helping some man, from her 
obscure place in his shadow, to do the 
cutting. ; 

It is pretty hard to find women who are 
willing to be the kind of a wife Mrs. Glad- 
stone was—doing with her own hands and 
out of her own devotion all the little neces- 
sary services that saved him from the fric- 
tion of life, and conserved his powers in their 
freshness for his chosen work. 

Mrs. Gladstone wasn’t in the least above 
coming with a bag with fresh linen when 
parliament was in session and Gladstone was 
to speak, and seeing to it that he was well 
prepared beforehand, and caught no cold 
from his ardor and a damp shirt after his 
speech. 

She let him eat his breakfast in silence, 
without petulantly protesting that he no 
longer loved her because he so neglected her 
at table, secure in her knowledge that he 
sometimes needed opportunity for meditation. 

Mrs. Thomas Edison could have got a 
divorce in any easy court long ago for 
“cruelty and neglect,” “mental anguish,” or 
any of those fanciful charges, if she’d been 
of the mind to, for it is a matter of anecdotal 
fact that Edison’s domestic habits are shock- 
ingly irregular. 

Lots of times he doesn’t come to the meals 
that are so laboriously prepared for him; 
and “stays out nights”—in his laboratory. 

But Mrs. Edison sort of sensed it that he 
might want to have a chance to invent things 
—and she lets him alone, slips in nourish- 
ment when she can manage it without dis- 
turbing him, and sees to it that he gets rest 
after his long vigils; and all this helps to 
give him “the peaceful mind” for his work. 

The worker needs this sort of protecting 
care—especially the creative worker—in 
order to have the peaceful mind for work. 

Balzac, prodigious producer that he was, 
had the fond protection of his cook, Auguste, 
who kept out bothersome visitors, brought 
him soup and set it where he would notice it 
without being distracted by it; and he had 
the comfort of the appreciative sympathy of 
Mme. Hanska—when she wrote to him and 
assured him of it. 

But he couldn’t get his mind on his work, 
try as he would, when she didn’t write, or 
wrote disquieting letters. 

Workers need the peaceful mind—even 
when they are women workers. 

But where is the woman who can get the 
devotion a self-effacing wife gives a hus- 
band? 

How many women striving for careers, en- 


deavoring to give expression to talent, are so 
lucky as Patti, who was cherished by 
Nicolini? 

Perhaps in this very want lies the expla- 
nation why so few women have achieved 
greatly. 

When women no longer give this sacrificial . 
service to men—as they may not if they are 
busy in careers of their own—how will it 
affect men? 

Will they refuse to marry as self-protec- 
tion? 


How to Conquer Nervous- 


ness 
Dr. Frank W. Gunsaulus. 

God bless anything that will save any of 
us from nervousness, and yet will give us 
more nerve. A brainstorm is not only a con- 
fession of cerebral anarchy. It is the absence 
of the player from the stringed instrument. 
Nerve enough to be steady is the exact op- 
posite of nervousness enough to become the 
victim of one’s own panic. Hysteria and the 
“blues” are not to be overcome by a retreat. 
They will depart with the onset which vigor- 
ous nerve assures of a victory from the start. 
Being religious in the wrong way—an inade- 
quate religion—will not amend matters. Ex- 
hausted by success, once Elijah lacked nerve, 
but he was very nervous, even to hysteria and 
melancholy, when he was lodging in the cave, 
and before the Lord taught him in the still 
small voice. Not the greatest singer can in- 
terpret Mendelssohn’s aria from “Elijah” 
“Tt is enough; now, Lord, 0, let me die” in 
any such way as to deliver from “that nerv- 
ous feeling” as to human failure in the pres- 
ence of great difficulties—a nervousness that 
has its root in faithlessness as to God’s sov- 
ereign power. 

How shall Elijah “get his nerve?” Not 
by ruminating on statistics as to whether he 
is the only man left who can help God in 
his crisis with the heathen. “I, only I, am 
left”—Nonsense! And it is egotism too. The 
nerves of a man are often spread over his 
skin, creating a self-consciousness which is 
horrible, and almost ridiculous. Nervous, 
but without nerve! Don’t get too pietistic, 
and forget your body, O my soul! It is well 
to take into consideration the fact that Elijah 
needed something to eat. A square meal is a 
lively means of grace for such a man. But. 
even then, the crisis is a religious one. His 
religion must get him out of the cave; set 
him on his feet and start him toward the 
doing of duty. The voice comes and rouses 
his nerve into assured power. He soon sees 
the seven thousand who were left to fight 
with him—the comrades whom his blinding 
egotism hid in gloom from him. 

The greatest treasure of character is edu- 
eated will. But will does its business by and 
through nerve. Stonewall Jackson and Grant 
represent nerve. More brilliant was Albert 
Sidney Johnston, but at Shiloh he somehow 
got too far ahead of his valorous comrades. 
He was too far ahead even to lead them well. 
The battle of Shiloh perhaps was not so much 
gained by Grant and his nerve as it,was lost 
by Albert Sidney Johnston and his nervous- 
ness, which separated him from the rank and 
file and cost his cause its Chevalier Bayard. 
By the way, once on a time, Bayard’s horse 
became unmanageable on the battlefield of 
Marignano, and, leaping through the vines 
and into the morass, the panic-stricken beast 
exposed the mighty soldier to death. But 
your Bayard always reins up the steed called 
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nervousness, and he rules him by nerve. He 
rode back to his cohorts and rallied them 
again for the fray. Nerve alone can ride nerv- 
ousness, which, after having been conquered, 
becomes a fine sensitiveness to duty and de- 
light. But once again nerve is not coarseness 
and egotism; it is the gentleness and graci- 
ousness of Bayard taming the runaway, and 
riding him to triumph—From Chicago 
Record-Herald. 


Cannot We All Be One? 


We pray together, side by side, 
On the happy Sabbath days. 
We sing together, in unison, 
The one great Father’s praise. 
We walk together about the earth, 
And meet where the work is done; 
What are the things that are parting us 
Cannot we all be one? 


Sometimes, instead of the songs of peace 
There is heard the sound of a fight. 
And fire is flashing from angry eyes 
That are sure their heart is right. 
And each declares, in a cause so just, 
That he will yield to none. 
Yet his brother is righteous and feels the 
same. ’ 
Cannot we all be one? 


Oh, why should we of the Father’s house 
Be wasting our time and strength 
In fighting each other when Wrong and Sin 
Must be fought outright at length? 
Why should our cleverest words all 
Some hearts that are true as ours 
Should the hands be Christian that sow the 
thorns 
Where Christ would put the flowers? 


sting 


Principle, Righteousness, Liberty; 
Watchwords these of us all. 

But when others take them we change their 

names, 

And the same things errors call. 

God forgive us! We have not yet 
The spirit of Christ the Son, 

Nor pray for ourselves as He prays for us, 
‘I would that they all be one!’ 


We do but need, for a deeper love, 
That we know each other more. 
Mistaking brothers for enemies 
We have lost the right before. 
But the world will not wholly become our 
Lord’s, 
Nor our Father’s will be done, 
Till the Church is living in perfect peace, 
And the Christian hearts are one. 
—Marianne Farningham. 


—The graduates of Princeton Seminary 
carry out the old Bible idea that the days 
of the righteous shall be many. The Necro- 
logical report of the seminary for the year 
1912 has just been issued. Of the sixty- 
seven former students, the oldest, Rev. Rob- 
ert A, Criswell, class of 1852, had reached 
the age of ninety-one years and nine months. 
Another had also passed his ninety-first 
year. Twelve others had passed their eigh- 
tieth year, nineteen their seventieth, and fif- 
teen their sixtieth, The youngest died at 
the age of twenty-eight years, one month, 
and nine days. The average age of the sixty- 
seven was sixty-five years and eight months. 
The average age at which they made a pub- 
lie confession of their faith was sixteen 
years and eleven months. 





Dr. C. L. Pickett of Laoag, P. L., reports 
an encouraging record of converts at the 


mission there for the first six months of 
1912, as follows: January 9, February 15, 
March 13, April 30, May 41, June 46. 
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CALLS. 

E. A. Hibler, Homestead, Pa., to Central 
Church, Warren, Ohio. Accepts. 

F. T. Peters, Pleasant Plains, Ill., to Blue 
Mound, Ill. Accepts. 

John H. McNeil, Winchester, Ky., to First, 
Pasadena, Calif., to succeed W. C. Hull. 
Accepts. 

Robert E. Elmore, Roanoke, Va., to Wal- 
nut Hills, Cincinnati, to succeed A. W. For- 
tune. Accepts. 

M. 0. Ewing, Honey Grove, Tex., to Hills- 
boro, Tex. Accepts. 

Walter L. Thompson, Los Angeles, Calif., 
to Tallula, Ill. Accepts. 

Dean L. Bond, Ponca City, Okla., to North 
Birmingham, Birmingham, Ala. Accepts. 

M. F. Harmon, Jackson, Miss., to Third, 
Louisville, Ky. Accepts. 

S. M. Bernard, Madisonville, Ky., to San 
Dimas, Calif. Accepts. 

A. F. Roadhouse to San Bernardino, Calif. 
Accepts. 

D, A. Williams, Clinton, Ohio, to Chagrin 
Falls, Ohio. Accepts. 


RESIGNATIONS. 


A. J. Bush, Third, Dallas, Tex. 
A. J. Cook, Lancaster, Pa. 


EVANGELISTIC MEETINGS. 

Wellsville, N. Y., C. N. Filsin, pastor; 
W. J. Minges and helpers, evangelists; 321 
in seven days of invitation; continuing. 

Logansport, Ind., J. H. Craig, pastor; Fife 
brothers, evangelists; 75 in two weeks; con- 
tinuing. 

Kansas City, Roanoke Church, J. B. Boen, 
evangelist; 30; continuing. 

Springfield, Mo., First, E. W. Bowers, pas- 
tor; W. E. Harlow, evangelist; 21; con- 
tinuing. 








L. E. Sellers is the new secretary of Eastern 
Pennsylvania. 

Homer T. Wilson is delivering a two 
weeks’ series of lecture-sermons at Higgins- 
ville, Mo. 


The church edifice at Tiffin, 0., where 
G. W. Moore is pastor, has been redecorated 
and will be reopened Sept. 29. 


James Small continues his evangelistic 
work in England. He closed a meeting at 
Wolstan and began at Gloucester, Sept. 15. 


C. C. Wilson, recently of Milwaukee, Wis., 
is supplying the pulpit at Perry, O. This 
is in many ways a remarkable rural church. 

W. F. Richardson and John R. Ewers will 
exchange “decision meetings” this year. The 
Kansas City meeting begins Nov. 10, and 
the Pittsburgh meeting, Jan. 19. 


A. J. Saunders recently pastor at Welling- 
ton, New Zealand, has come to this coun- 
try to live. He graduated three years ago 
from the Divinity School of the University 
of Chieago. 


News from Kansas City tells of the steady 
gain in strength being made by Dr. T. P. 
Haley since his operation some weeks ago. 
He is now able to walk around the house 
and to ride out nearly every day. 


Toronto Disciples, backed by the provincial 
missionary societies of Canada, will be on 
hand at Louisville pressing the claims of 
their city for the 1913 convention. They will 
be laden with some strong arguments, too. 


“T am getting up a great big sermon out 
of that little suggestion of W. F. Richard- 
son’s which you printed in the last Century,” 


writes an appreciative pastor referring to 
Mr. Richardson’s “Steps to Life’s Summit.” 


Clarence G. Baker has preached two years 
at Plymouth, Ind., while studying at the 
University of Chicago. He reports ninety- 
three additions to the church during that 
time. He will close his work there in Octo- 
Ler. 


On the first Sunday after Robert Graham 
Frank returned home from his vacation to 
his church at Liberty, Mo., his congrega- 
tion repaired to the dining-room after the 
morning service and gave him a home-com- 
ing dinner. 


Twenty-six Russian Disciples in Chicago 
as the result of the labors of Basil S. Keus- 
seff is the latest report of this misionary. 
He recently baptized three—two men and a 
boy. Two of the young men of this congre- 
gation have entered a training school to pre- 
pare for Christian work among their fellow 
countrymen. 


W. S. Priest, of Central Church, Wichita, 
Kan., had the distinction of being invited for 
the third consecutive year to deliver the 
Labor Day address, which he did to 2,000 
people in Riverside Park. He also was in- 
vited to give the opening address at Fair- 
mount College—a Congregational institution. 
His theme was “Student Ideals.’ 


Texas Christian University was shocked 
last week at the news of the death of Mrs. 
Pearl Archer Kershner, wife of President 
F. D. Kershner of the university. Mrs. 
Kershner had submitted to a surgical opera- 
tion and was thought to be rallying. She 
had made many friends in college and city 
circles in the short time since her husband’s 
administration began. 


C. G. Kindred of Englewood Church, Chi- 
cago, has been assisting W. B. Clemmer and 
the congregation at Rockford, IIl., in raising 
the final $1,800 on the initial $10,000 with 
which to begin their new house of worship. 
Both Mr. Kindred and Mr. Clemmer believe 
in raising the bulk of the money in advance. 
Englewood Church is erecting a $20,000 ad- 
dition for Sunday-school purposes and the 
entire sum was provided before the contract 
was let. 


The church at Greenfield, Ind., recently 
helped its pastor, B. F. Dailey, and wife, to 
celebrate their twenty-fifth wedding an- 
niversary. They left at the parsonage about 
$10 worth of silver coin and tableware. This 
church is rejoicing over a new $3,000 pipe 
organ which was dedicated September 15. 
W. E. M. Hackleman is now assisting the 
pastor in a meeting which is adding sub- 
stantially to the membership. Mr. Dailey is 
in his tenth years’ work with this church. 


The new church at Sciota, Ill., was dedi- 
cated Sunday, September 29, by Geo. L. 


Snively. It is built of brick, with Bedford 
stone trimming. It is a handsome, modern 
structure throughout; with main audi- 


torium, Sunday-school rooms and choir annex 
upstirs, and large dining-room and kitchen 
in basement. C. <A. Lockhart, a former 
minister, is deserving of a good deal of 
credit for urging the congregation to erect 
a new house of worship. The present min- 
ister, J. F. Smith, has served the congrega- 
tion since last spring. 


Dr. Willett’s Departure. 


Dr. and Mrs. H. L. Willett and party 
sailed from San Francisco last Friday on 
their tour of the oriental mission fields. Dr. 
Willett was kept busy for the three days he 
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spent around San Francisco filling appoint- 
ments in the churches. He was compelled to 
postpone his departure from Chicago nearly 
a week later than his earlier schedule called 
for and greatly to his regret had to cancel 
appointments made to speak in other churches 
enroute. Before leaving Chicago Dr, Willett 
declined to allow Memorial Church to con- 
sider him as pastor in absentia, insisting 
that he could not in good conscience ask for 
a holiday of such great length. He therefore 
left the church free to act in regard to their 
pastoral leader as they may see fit. Mr. 
Dakin, the associate minister, is now the sole 
minister and is pushing the work vigorously. 
The church: people, however, decline to take 
Dr. Willett’s resignation seriously and say 
that his absence is but a temporary sus- 
pension of his leadership. 


A Typical Case. 

The folowing item is being copied widely 
in the press of central Ilinois. Even though 
certain details of the report may be in error 
there is significance in the cbvious fact upon 
which the whole is based: “Financially 
crippled, two Sidney churches, the Christian 
and the Presbyterian, have notified their 
pastors that they will be unable to retain 
them another year. Neither of the churches 
desire to hire another minister, at least for 
some time. This news comes as a bolt from 
the sky, as for years Sidney has supported 
two churches and to all appearances sup- 
ported them well. The attendance at both 
has been dwindling, however, and the pastors 
have been forced to preach to empty pews 
night after night. Also it cannot be said 
that the fault lies with the ministers, for 
both of them are well liked in the com- 
munity and are men of brains. Rev. Charles 
Adams has been the pastor of the Christian 
church for the past two years and has been 
a success, considering the conditions. Rev. 
E. M. Snook, the pastor of the Presbyterian 
Church, has been here about a year and has 
done his utmost to put the church in a pros- 
perous condition.” 


Professor Fortune’s Salutatory. 

A. W. Fortune, who spent the past sum- 
mer in a trip to Palestine, returned in time 
to take up his new duties as teacher in the 
College of the Bible at Lexington, Ky. Mr. 
Fortunt writes us as follows: 

“I have entered upon my new work in the 
College of the Bible, and I am more than 
pleased with the outlook. I find in my 
classes a splendid group of young people, 
and their earnestness convinces me that they 
are here for a purpose. 

“It was difficult to leave a ministry where 
the work was so absolutely harmonious as 
it was at Walnut Hills, Cincinnati, but when 
I entered the class room in the College of the 
Bible, the dream of years was realized. I 
came here because I had long felt that I 
could make my life count for most in help- 
ing to train young men for the ministry. 
Our age not only needs more ministers, but 
it needs better equipped ministers, and I 
count myself happy to have a little part in 
the training of the young men and women 
who come to this historic school. 

“The minister is a religious leader, and 
I believe that those who would be religious 
leaders must first of all be genuine Chris- 
tians. They must live in close touch with 
God before they can help others to know 
God. They are to build up the church, and 
hence they must believe in it; that it is 
a divine institution, established for the 
bringing in of God’s eternal kingdom. They 
must believe in the dignity and power of 
the ministry; that those who have chosen 
this sacred calling, from the point of view 
of service, occupy a position which has no 
equal. 

“Those who would be ministers among the 
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Disciples must be in sympathy with the 
principles for which the Disciples stand, and 
believe that the promulgation of those prin- 
ciples is worthy of their best efforts. They 
must believe in the Word of God, for this 
is our rule of faith and practice. They must 
not only believe that God spoke through the 
holy men or old, but they must also believe 
that through those men God is speaking to 
the men of our day. Those who would be 
ministers among the Disciples must believe 
in Jesus the Divine Savior, for Christ will 
be the center of their message, and their 
highest aim will be to help men and women 
to know Christ and to live in fellowship 
with him. They must be in touch with 
the great movements of the past and pres- 
ent, and from these be able to interpret 
God to men. 

“Thus believing in the minister and in his 
equipment for service, it is a privilege to 
have a part in this great work for which 
the College of the Bible stands.” 


Illinois Secretary’s Letter 





The Fairview church near Milford had an 
all day service on the 26th, and 20th anni- 
versary of the dedication of the church. 
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Blue Mound has called F. T. Peters of 
Pleasant Plains and he has begun his new 
pastorate. 
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William Woods College 


is ready for the opening of school, September 18. Are you? 
Everything is spick and span from the swings on the cam- 
pus to the new silverware in the dining-room. Girls are 
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women. White President Joseph L. Garvin, Desk “Y,” Ful- 
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John P. Givens of Lexington has accepted 
a call to Carbondale to begin October 13 . 

W. B. Hopper of Bethany takes the work 
at Sullivan.November 1. 

J. 8S. Clements, formerly an Illinois man, 
has located with the church at. Metropolis. 
“Count on me as 
a supporter of state work. I believe it to 
the important of all our mission- 
ary enterprises. It must succeed or all our 
work must fail.” Right you Brother 
Clements, and we are glad to have you say 
it with no uncertain sound, 

W. ©. Chapman of Ohio, formerly pastor 
at Sheldon, is just locating with the church 
at Fairbury. 

We are mailing Illinois Day literature to 
all our preachers and churches, asking that 
an unusually strong campaign he made for 
Only in this way can 


In a recent letter he says: 
be most 


are, 


the offering this fall. 
we enlarge our state service. 


J. D. Williams, evangelist of the Third 
district, closed a good meeting at New 
Salem, Sept. 19, with fifty-one additions. 
He is now at Breckenridge. 


Major Griffith is in a meeting at Etna. 

J. E. Jewett, for many years a preacher 
in this state, passed away at his home in 
Lincoln, Sept. 12. 

J. N. Cloe has begun his second year’s 
work at Mt. Pulaski with very encouraging 
outlook. There have been over seventy ad- 
ditions the past year and the offerings have 


exceeded any previous year. He recently 
held a good meeting with the Fairview 


church, and will hold a meeting at Mt. Pul- 
aski with home forces in November. 


E. K. Higdon, a student at Eureka, has 
engaged full time with the church at An- 
cona, 


F. L. 
printed a very useful record filing eard for 
ministers. Ask him for a sample: 

M. O. Dutcher of Bellflower spent his va- 
cation in a meeting at Walshville. 
can hold 

for weak 


Starbuck, Shirley, has designed and 


If any preachers missionary 
this 
district 


have 


winter churches 
secretary he will 
the opportunity. This 


meetings 
write your 
see that 
is real missionary work. 


and 


you 


Bloomington, Ill. 
J. Frep Jones, Field Secretary. 
W. D. Deweese, Office Sec’y-Treas. 


Church Extension Notes 
Up to Monday, Sept. 23, the receipts for 
Church had been $5,964.52. This 
ia a gain over last year for the first twenty- 
three days of September of $1,131.34. The 
churches have sent during this period, $526.- 


Extension 


15 more than last year. 

It should be noted that only the smaller 
offerings have thus far been reported. The 
churches that usually send the largest of- 
ferings have not yet reported, except in a 
few have waited un 
til Sunday the 22nd to send their report, in 
order that they their 


as large as possible. 


cases. These churches 


might make collection 


If your church cannot get an offering to 
our board to help reach the million dollar 


mark by Sept. 30, we hope that can 
send your offering sometime during the first 
fifteen days of October, so that 
clude it in aditional report 
the Louisville Convention, which 


When this is written we 


you 


in- 
will 


we May 


an which 
be made at 


begins on Oct. 15, 


still need about $28,000 to reach the mil- 
lion. We must surely get the million by 
the time of the Louisville Convention. 

In the Church Extension notes of last 


week our board reported that a loan of $600 
had been promised to the Christian Church 
at North Middletown, Ky. It should have 
been stated that this $600 was promised to 
the colored Christian Church to help them 
erect their building. 


Our board is glad to 
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make this correction because our white 
brethren at North Middletown are erecting 
a new $2,000 building and they are doing it 
without the aid of any one except their 


loeal congregation and the church will be 
dedicated free of debt. 


G. W. Mucktey, Cor. Sec’y. 

Benevolent Association News 
The Association has 
fine annuity. The 


National Benevolent 
just received another 
amount is $4,000. It was given by a good 
woman out of her little. She said “I want 
the Lord’s poor to have it when I die. I 
feel that it will be safer to give it now. 
I need it now to help me live and work for 


Him.” Here is an example worthy of imi- 
tation. 

The association has under its care now 
425 children and seventy-five aged brethren 
sent to it by the churches. These presons 
are the wards of the churches. The 
churches sustain this family, and the 
churehes receive the credit and are, there- 


fore, strengthened in the eyes of the world. 

Frank W. Harlow, recently minister of 
the church at Blue Mound, IIl., has been em- 
ployed to represent the association in Iowa. 
We commend him to all the brethren for his 


own sake and for the sake of the work 
which he represents. 

There are several vacancies in our school 
for nurses in connection with the Christian 


Hospital at Valparaiso, Indiana. 

The following named persons have been 
elected to serve as the nominating committee 
for the Louisvile Convention: C. C. Garri- 
gues, St. Louis; L. J. Marshall, Kansas City; 
Miss Mollie Hughes, Independence, Mo., Mes- 
dames. W. D. Harrison, St. Louis, and E. 
P. Wise, East Liverpool, Ohio. They will 
nominate the officers and board members of 


the association. Jas. H, Monorrter.. 


The Convention of the For- 
eign Society 


At the Portland convention in July, 1911, 
the following resolutions were adopted: 

(1) “That each of the churches entitled 
to be represented according to the Constitu- 
tion of the Foreign Christian Missionary 
Society, be requested to send a representa- 
tive to the National Convention. 


(2) “That the Executive Committee ad- 
dress letters to these churches, enclosing 
credentials, to be used by the representa- 


tives to the convention. 

(3) “That during the sessions of the For- 
eign Christian Missionary Society these rep- 
resentatives, together with the Life Directors, 
Life Members and Annual Members, sit in a 
body. And that provision for this be made 
by those who arrange for the convention.” 


The Sixth Article of the Constitution of 
the Foreign Society reads as follows: 
“Any member of the Church of Christ 


may become a Life Director by the payment 
of $500 which may be paid in five annual 
installments; or a Life Member, by the 
payment of $100 in five installments; ‘or an 
Annual Member by the payment of $10; or 
any Church of Christ, or Sunday-school, or 
Sunday-school Class, or Missionary Associa- 
tion, may be represented in the directorship 
or the membership for fifteen years by pay- 
ing, respectively, $500 or $100, in five an- 
nual installments; provided the representa- 
tive is a member of the Church of Christ.” 


The Life Directors, Life Members, Annual 
Members, and the Representatives of 
Churches, Sunday-schools, and C. E. Societ- 


ies are asked to sit in the body of the Arm- 
ory on Thursday afternoon, Oct. 17, when 
the business of the Society will be trans- 
acted. Space will be reserved for them if 
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they are on hand on time. Visitors are re- 

spectfully requested to find seats in other 
parts of the Armory. F. M. RAtns. 
S. J. Corey. 

Secretaries. 


Foreign Society News 

The University of Nankin enrolled 390 
students during the first half of the cur- 
rent school year. It is expected the enroll- 
ment will reach 500 in all departments in 
the coming autumn. F. E. Meigs, mission- 
ary of the Foreign Society, is at the head 
of the department of religious instruction. 

A hospital is needed in Manila. Our mis- 
sionaries feel that we must have a place 


to heal the body as well as the soul. This 
will require $5,000. Dr. W. N. Lemmon 
hopes some friend will contribute this 


amount in the near future. 

“The kindergarten is a new and very use- 
ful institution, and I weleome it as one of 
the agencies introduced for the making of 
new China.”—Wu Ting-fang. 

Leslie Wolfe, writing from Manila, P. [., 

















ATTENTION! 


CHURCHES OF 
CHRIST 


By All Means Send Your 
| Minister to the 
| Convention 
International 
Disciples 
| of 
Christ 
Louisville, Kentucky, 
October 15-22. 




















And let him get the full in- 
spiration of this great meeting. 
It will be the best money you 
ever invested, as this convention 
will mark a new epoch in our 
cause. 

Encourage 
come, too. It will do them good | 
and give them a wider conception | 
of the splendid work the church | 
is doing the world over. 

Write me at once whether you 
can send your minister. The rates q 

| 
| 
| 
J 





to | 


your members 


are so low you will never miss the | 
money. 


GEO. A. JONES, 
Secretary 
FIRST CHRISTIAN CHURCH, 
Louisville, Ky. 
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says, “The writer baptized two men at the 
Central Chapel last Sunday. A brother from 
Jeffersonville, Ind., united with our Amer- 
ican congregation. We now have twenty 
young men enrolled in our Bible College here 
and fifty-eight in the primary school and 
kindergarten which is under the charge of 
Mrs. Wolfe and Mrs. Lemmon. The Bible 
is taught daily. The medical work, started 
here only this year, is showing very en- 
couraging growth every month. Dr. W. N. 
Lemmon is in charge.” 

The churches in England report 384 ad- 
ditions during the past year. James Small 
is now with them and is doing great good. 
He reports a meeting at Wolston with about 
twenty baptisms. 

Wednesday, October 16, has been set apart 
as a day of prayer for the Moslem world. 
This is the recommendation of.the united 
missionary societies of North America. Let 
every Chistian heart offer a frevent prayer 
on that day that all Moslems may come to 
know the truth as it is in Christ Jesus the 
Lord. 

Secretary S. J. Corey will reach New 
York Oct. 4, on the S. S. Lusitania of the 
Cunard Line. He is expected in Cincinnati 
Oct. 5. 


Co-operation Among Missions 
in India. 


Missionaries in India are fast learning that 
in co-operation is strength. They are learn- 
ing that si saves time and money and makes 
for efficiency. There are a number of things 
in which they are already working together. 

One is in the training of new missionaries 
in the language and preparing them for their 
work. A school will be opened this coming 
November in Lucknow for the instruction of 
new missionaries in the Hindi and Urdu 
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Language and in the Hindu and Moham- 


medan ‘religions. Instruction will also be 
given in practical work, both in the class 
room and among the people. All the leading 
missions of this part of India are co-operat- 
ing in this work. We Disciples hope to send 
several new missionaries to this school next 
November. It is believed that this method 
will be much better than the old method of 
placing in the hands of a new missionary 
a course of study and leaving him to 
work at the language in his own way. The 
help of experts in the language, both 
European and native will be of the greatest 
value tothe new missionary. The examina- 
tion of missionaries in the language is now 
carried on by an examination board. Two 
of our Disciple missionaries are examiners in 
Hindi. 

We have been conducting yearly in July or 
August, at a time when because of the heavy 
rains it is not possible to do village itinerat- 
ing, a summer school for our Indian pastors 
and preachers. This has been found very 
helpful. This year we enlarged on our plans 
and invited three other missions to co-operate 
with us. These three are the other missions 
who, besides the Disciples, are at work in 
Jubbulpore; the Church Missionary Society, 
the Wesleyan Mission and the Methodist Mis- 
sion. They were glad to co-operate. It was 
decided to hold a summer school] for three 
weeks and that the subject of the instruction 
should be Mohammedanism. This was de- 
cided upon and the speakers chosen eight 
months ahead that thorough preparation 
might be made. The school opened on August 
8, in the Bible College at Jubbulpore. To our 
surprise and delight there were from the 
four missions co-operating, more than 100 
pastors and preachers present. 

The courses given are as follows. A course 
in the Koran by Rev. C. Mylrea of the 
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Church Missionary Society, Lucknow. A 
course in the Mohammedan World by Dr. 
G. W. Brown of Jubbulpore. A course in the 
Life of Mohammed by 0. J. Grainger. A 
course in Methods of Work Among Moham- 
medans by Dr. A. H. Ewing of the Presby- 
terian College, Allahabad. Bible courses also 
were given, one by Rev. W. C. Macdougall of 
Jubbulpore. 

The above courses were given in the morn- 
ing. There was an afternoon session from 
three to five o’clock but it was entirely in 
the hands of the Indian brethren who planned 
and carried out their own program. This 
consisted of book reviews, papers and dis- 
cussions bearing on the general subject of the 
school. The Indian brethren showed great 
ability and skill in the way in which they 
have conducted their part of the work. 

All agree that the summer has been a suc- 
cess and that it will enable our men to be 
much more efficient in their work among 
Mohammedan people. It is planned for the 
same missions to co-operate again next year 
in a summer school and men may be invited 
from still other missions who this year did 
attend. 

The summer school is for preachers and 
teachers but in October or November of each 
year there is held in Jubbulpore a convention 
for the rank and file of the Indian Chris- 
tians. The object of the gathering is to give 
Bible instructions and to deepen the spirit- 
ual life. This has been found a beneficial 
gathering and all the missions of Central 
India have been co-operating in it. Thia 
year G, W. Brown and O. J. Grainger are 
to be among the speakers. 

The result of this co-operation is seen in 
a greater love and respect for one another, in 
the strengthening and encouragement of the 
Indian Christians and in greated efficiency 
in work. O. J. GRAINGER. 














BY 
EDWARD 
SCRIBNER 
AMES 


of our own day. 


of view. 


of living people. 


Professor George A. Coe says: “These sermons 
display a remarkable union of intellectual bold- 
ness and spiritual warmth. I know of nothing 
else in print that brings out quite so clearly 
the positive religious values that can be 
reached by a rigorous application to Chris- 
tian dogmas of the functional and valuationa] 
point of view. Even readers who cannot ac- 
cept Professor Ames’ position at all points 
must agree that such a book helps to clear 
the air, and to focus attention at the right 
point.” * 


The Indianapolis News says: “One would go far 
to find a finer interpretation of religious thought 
and experience in terms of spiritual laws. 
Mr. Ames is emphatically a man with a mes- 
sage.” 


It is glowing with religious earnestness. 


The Divinity of Christ 


is a popular statemen, of both the theological and practical truths centering in our evaa- 
gelical faith in Christ. 

It is scholarly, but nov technical. 
It lifts the problem of the nature and character of Christ out of the setting of the old-time 
dogmatism and places it in the light of the more empirical, human and meaningful thought 


Its Treatment of Unitarianism is original, fresh, illuminating. A single chapter entitled, 
“Why I am not a Unitarian” will furnish any reader, conservative or liberal, a new point 


Appreciations 


The Chicago Inter-Ocean says: “Six sermons full 
of broad humanity.” 


The Watchman says: “Professor Ames is 
avowedly a “liberal” in theology but his lib- 
eralism seems to be of a wholesome kind, in 
the sense that he is less concerned about doc- 
trines'and creeds than he is about service and 
the helping of people to their hest life.” 

The independent says: “Dr. Ames does not 
deny being a liberal, but strongly objects to 
being styled a ‘Unitarian’, quoting with en- 
thusiasm a saying of one of the early lead- 
ers of his denomination: ‘I am neither a Uni- 
tarian nor a Trinitarian, but strive to be sim- 
ply a Christian.’ The sermons are thoughtful, 
moderate in tone and straightforward in ex- 
pression.” 


A Most Wholesome Book for Those Troubled Over Christian Doctrines. 


It is a living word spoken to the hearts and souls 








Unity says: ‘“‘Those who were privileged to listen 
to these sermons must have found their 
spiritual natures quickened.” 

The Advance says: “These are strong, virile 
sermons, appealing to the reason and satis- 
fying the heart.” 


Professor Edward C. Moore, of Harvard, says: 
“It is a very clear and convincing statement 
of the issue as it stands in the minds of 
modern men. It makes us realize how the 
old formulation of the question has become 
obsolete, no one any longer states the question 
in the old terms. Dr. Ames has availed him- 
self in admirable fashion of the opportunity 
for a new statement of the case, and the spirit 
in which he writes must convey confidence. 
and reassurance to all.” 
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Delegates and Others 


To the Convention of the Disciples of Christ at 


Louisville, Ky. 
Will Find the Service of the 


PENNSYLVANIA LINES 


most satisfactory. 


THREE TRAINS DAILY 


Leave Chicago at 9:50 a. m., 9:50 p. m., and 12:01 midnight. Arriving Louisville 7:00 p. m., 7:35 a. 
m., and 10:30 a. m., respectively. 

Parlor cars, Dining cars and Coaches on Day tr ains and sleeping cars on Night trains. 

The train leaving at 12:01 midnight has sleeper to Indianapolis, where Parlor car ean be taken, 
Dining car serving breakfast. 

The Iowa and Minnesota delegations will use Pennsylvania Lines leaving at 9:50 a. m., Monday, 


October 14th. 
For Parlor or Sleeping car reservations and tickets call on your home agent or address, 


G. L. A. THOMSON, C. L. KIMBALL, 
District Passenger Agent. Assistant General Passenger Agent. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 






























































Reasons Why 


BETHANY GRADED LESSONS are being adopted 
by so many of the best schools among Disciples 





There is more to them—at least a third more—than is contained in any 
other series. 

They are rich, vital and full of suggestion to teacher and pupil. 

They are free from the sectarian spirit. 

They are soundly and fervently evangelical. 

They are truly artistic in all their illustrations. 

They are printed on better paper with better binding and in better taste 
than any other series. 

Every lesson writer ‘s an expert of interdenominational reputation. 

They are a monumen, to the modern spirit of unity—a dozen leading denomi- 
nations have co-operated to produce them and are now using them. 

The Disciples possess full editorial rights, through the editor. Charles Clayton 
Morrison. . 

10. Every Disciple school that uses them participates in and promotes a great 

Christian union enterprise. 


EVERY QUARTER ADDS TO THE NUMBER OF SCHOOLS INTRODUCING 
THESE LESSONS. 
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